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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Queen has been advised to call Parliament together “for 
the despatch of business ” on January 17, that is, three weeks 
earlier than usual. Of course the whole kingdom is in commotion, 
the wildest rumours are circulated, Consols have fallen } per cent- 
on the week—a loss to holders of five millions sterling—and the 
friends of the Pashas are exultant beyond measure. ‘The step is a 
most imprudent one, because it will induce the Turks to hold out 
till they see whether the English Vizier can help them or not, but 
we suspect that its actual meaning is exaggerated. ‘The Govern- 
ment is not going to declare war and then ask Parliament to 
support it, but only to state its view of the situation, and ask the 
Houses whether they approve it, and whether the Army and Navy 
ought not tobeincreased. Of course Lord Beaconsfield and his imme- 
diate followers wish for war, war at any price, if only the Ottoman 
caste may be sustained ; but there is time for the nation to express 
its opinion, and for the constituencies to inform their represen- 
tatives distinctly how far they are prepared to go. As we do not 
believe that the majority, though possibly pro-Turkish in sym- 
pathy, is prepared to endure a shilling income-tax in order that 
Turkey may continue to exist, we regard the universal alarm as 
a little exaggerated. It is only necessary for those who are 
opposed to such a war to. be firm, and this latest effort to prop 
up an evil system will fail as all former efforts have done. Whether 
it is possible to trust a man like Lord Beaconsfield with sufficient 
resources for a war is a question for the whole country to deter- 
mine. We think not, unless he gives guarantees of the most un- 
mistakable kind. 


The Queen on Saturday paid a visit to Lord Beaconsfield in 
state, received an address at Wycombe, lunched at Hughenden, and 
returned after an absence of four hours to Windsor. Such a visit 
is so unusual, and the honour is considered, in Court circles, so 
great, that the wildest interpretations have been put upon its 
meaning. Her Majesty, it is said, has just published through Mr. 
Theodore Martin a strong party pamphlet against Russia, she 
has selected the newest Peer in the country for a great social 
honour because he is anti-Russian, and she must intend to signify 
that she is personally on the anti- Russian side. Gossip of this kind, 
as it seems to us, is most derogatory to Her Majesty. Queen 
Victoria has been through her whole life a strictly Constitutional 
Sovereign, and devoted to her people, and is as utterly incapable 
of publicly taking sides in a great political controversy as of 
assisting to plunge her people into an unjust and unnecessary war. 
Careers do not break suddenly in that way, and if, on the 18th 
January, Lord Beaconsfield is turned out, Lord Granville will 
receive from her Majesty, whatever his policy, a most sincere and 
loyal support. The peace of the world is not endangered because 
the Queen pleases to gratify an old servant’s love for social dis- 
tinction, and for those especial reverences which in this country 
are reserved, very foolishly, for the highly-born. The incident is 
simply another instance of the Queen’s unfailing kindliness to all 
with whom the Constitution brings her in contact. 











The Turkish Government has recognised the situation so far as 





rejected at the Conference. It is, in fact, quite ready to forget 
and forgive everybody, including the population of Batak. ‘The 
German and Austrian Governments refused to forward this 
childish document to Russia, and the British Government, 
though it considered it, seems at last to have discerned that these 
propositions were a little too inconsistent with the facts, and to 
have declined to mediate upon such bases. The first effort 
towards negotiation has, therefore, failed, and it is improbable 
that it will be renewed until Adrianople has been taken. The 
Turks, indeed, now say that they do not ask for mediation, and 
the sudden and unexpected arrival of Suleiman with 10,000 
troops in Constantinople, to form a ‘new army,” is considered 
to make peace nearly impossible, more especially as the hope of 
British aid has suddenly and strongly revived in Constantinople. 


This piece of news about Suleiman, which may be unimpor- 
tant or may be all-important, comes both from Vienna and Con- 
stantinople. It is affirmed, apparently with full authority, that 
Suleiman Pasha, whose absence from the front on a “ tour of in- 
spection ” at Varna, had been severely commented on, has unex- 
pectedly arrived at Constantinople with 10,000 of his best troops, 
whom he says he shall employ as the core of a new Army. He 
had received no orders, but immediately obtained an 
audience of the Sultan, and remains for the time in 
Constantinople. The movement may be an accident, but 
it is certain that Suleiman Pasha is supported by exceedingly 
powerful interests at the Porte, and more than a month ago we 
read a statement that, if Plevna fell, Suleiman would at once 
take his men to Constantinople, and establish a new Government. 
He may, of course, have been summoned to protect the Sultan, 
but he has always been supposed to be with the extreme fanatical 
party, and to desire war to the bitter end. 


There is little detailed news from Bulgaria, but the general 
drift of all received is that the Russians are organising an advance 
on Sofia, in which 90,000 men will be employed under General 
Gourko, and that the interest of the war will be transferred 
to the south of the Balkans, a great Russo-Roumanian army 
nevertheless remaining in North Bulgaria to watch the Quadri- 
lateral. The immediate command of this army, and the 
general control of the Russian “Army of Rustchuk” has 
been transferred to General Count Todleben, who defended 
Sebastopol, and compelled the evacuation of Plevna. The 
Emperor is already on his way back to St. Petersburg, and 
will be followed, it is stated, by the Heir-Apparent. Sixty 
thousand more men have been mobilised, and the combined 
Russian, Roumanian, and Servian armies in Bulgaria now exceed 
300,000 men. 





Servia has declared war, first issuing a manifesto which does 
not remove the objections of those who hold her bound by the 
submission of last year. There is no manliness about the docu- 
ment at all. Instead of saying boldly that Servia wishes for in- 
dependence, and sees a chance of obtaining it, Prince Milan 
affirms that the Porte has not granted the stipulated amnesty to 
the Herzegovinians, but concocts secret conspiracies against 
the security of Servia, that it would be inglorious not to seek 
such an occasion to fulfil the national task, that to-day Russia 
is on their side, and that the Czar is a liberator. All that may 
be true enough, but it does not furnish adequate reason for 
renewing a war but just concluded by a peace, which, whether 
the Servians were enemies or insurgents as regards Turkey, was 
extremely lenient. We can feel no surprise at Servian action, con- 
sidering the provocations of four hundred years, but nevertheless 
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that action is not morally defensible. If a policeman promises a 
burglar not to hit him while he stoops, he should not hit him, 
even if he suspects him of picking up a weapon. If the Servians 
intended to risk all, they should have marched before Plevna fell ; 
and Prince Milan will find that Europe, though it may pardon 
him, owes him little gratitude. 


The Marshal’s message to the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
which was read in the former assembly by the Prime Minister, 
M. Dufaure, and in the latter by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
de Marcére, was a complete and frank “submission” to the 
Parliamentary principle, without involving the humiliation to the 
Marshal which must have arisen from the use of that now too 
famous word. ‘The elections,” it said, ‘‘ of the 14th October, 
once more affirmed the confidence of the country in Repub- 
lican institutions. In obedience to Parliamentary rules, I 
have formed a Cabinet selected from the two Chambers, 
composed of men resolved to defend and maintain those 
institutions by the sincere practice of the Constitutional laws. 
The interest of the country demands the termination of the crisis 
which we are traversing. It demands, with not less force, that 
it shall not be renewed. Recourse to the right of Dissolution is 
only, in fact, a supreme mode of consulting a Judge without 
appeal, and cannot be erected into a system of government, I 
deemed it my duty to make use of that right, and [ conform to 
the reply of the country. The Constitution of 1875 founded a 
Parliamentary Republic by establishing my irresponsibility, while 
it instituted the joint and individual responsibility of the 
Ministers. Thus are determined our respective duties and 
rights, The independence of the Ministers is the condition 
of their new responsibility. These principles derived from 
the Constitution, are those of my Government.” It would be 
hardly possible, we think, to say, ‘I have been misled, and pro- 
mise to behave better for the future,’ in more explicit terms. The 
Univers, indeed, has compared the surrender of the Marshal in his 
drawing-room to the surrender of Osman Pasha among the ruins 
of Plevna,—only in this case the investing force has prevented the 
ruin of the Constitution from which the Marshal attempted his 
sally. . 


After this, the whole of the direct taxes of 1878 was voted at 
once, and two-twelfths of the indirect taxes and expenditure for 
the coming year. The right of out-door sale has been restored 
at once to the Republican journals. Eighty-one prefects have 
been changed, of whom some have resigned and some have been 
dismissed, either for the disrespectful language in which their 
letters of resignation were couched,—language frequently offen- 
sive to the Marshal himself,—or for their unconstitutional conduct. 
The political prosecutions have all been dropped, an amnesty for 
all political offenders between May 16 and the present date having 
been introduced by M. Dufaure, and the Chambers have adjourned 
without any serious discussions. The transition in a few hours 
from the highest tension of excitement to the most perfect tran- 
quillity is almost preternatural. Indeed the Marshal, it is said, 
has recovered amongst the people a good deal of his former 
popularity, the events of Thursday week having convinced them 
that it was not he, but his advisers, who had conspired against 
the Republic. And this, after all, is most likely the truth. The 
Marshal has aeted with all the obstinacy of George IIL, but his 
ideas have not been, as George III.’s generally were, his own, but 
the Duc de Broglie’s,—-a fact which offers rather more hope that 


it may be possible, by skilful moral surgery, to sunder the bond ; 


which connects them with the Marshal's mind. 


Mr. G, O. Trevelyan delivered a speech at Galashiels yesterday 
week, upon one part of which,—that which deals with the relation of 
household franchise to the relative strength of the two parties,— 
we have said a good deal in another column. He dealt at length 
with the question of the county franchise, warmly condemning 
the exclusion of one in every two heads of families from all 
political influence under our Constitution, and pointing to the 
result that ‘‘in the great region which lies south of the Trent, 
north of the Tamar, and east of the Welsh border,” there were 
but three Liberal County Members returned by a majority of the 
constituency. ‘* The county representation,” said Mr. Trevelyan, 





behalf of the Turkish cause, which Mr. Lowe, we believe, disap. 
proves. Judged by its fruits, household suffrage is far safer on 
great questions than a middle-class suffrage. 


Mr. Trevelyan also spoke very explicitly on the War, Though 
one of those who did his best to draw the teeth of Mr. Glaq. 
stone’s Resolutions last Session, he does not disguise his own 
sympathy with Russia in the cause she is representing, and hig 
utter detestation of the Turkish system of rule. But the 
most striking part of what he said had relation to the contro. 
verted question as to the condition of English public opinion:— 
‘‘ The desire to fight (I do not say that it does not exist ¢lge. 
where) is almost universal amongst idlers and gossips, fashionable 
aspirants, and the habitual frequenters of the London burlesque 
and music-halls. The determination to keep at peace is almogt 
universal among the great mass of the population which produees 
the wealth of this country, and which makes us respected and 
powerful among nations. My experience is that the division ig 
not, as is generally described, one of class, but of personal habits 
and character. If you meet a man who does an honest stroke of 
woik on every week-day, whether he be manufacturer, or artisan, 
or tradesman, or barrister, it is ten to one that he wishes his 
country to leave this quarrel to be fought out by those whom 
it concerns. If you meet a man who amuses himself for fifteen 
hours in the twenty-four, and sleeps the rest, it is ninety-nine to 
one but he thinks that we should send an ultimatum to Russia 
as soon as she crosses the Balkans, and that he regards Lord 
Beaconsfield as a second Chatham, who is robbed of his oppor- 
tunities by his more timid colleagues.” ‘That may be true, but it 
hardly indicates a perfectly healthy state of English opinion on 
foreign affairs. The dislike to all national sacrifice which 
appears to threaten men’s individual prosperity, is better than 
positive sympathy with a cruel system of misgovernment; but 
it is not the sort of political temper on which the Government of 
a great empire can safely rely to establish or maintain its power. 





The Rey. Mr. O’Rorke, of Maynooth, in his third edition of 
‘‘The Life of O'Connell,” has just added a chapter containing 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal recollections of that remarkable man. Mr, 
Gladstone’s opinion, shortly summarised by himself, is this :--‘‘ I 
remember to have held from the first this opinion, —that asa popular 
leader, he was not only the first of his day, but was one who 
could well bear comparison with any of the greatest popular 
leaders recorded in history.” Of course Mr. Gladstone does not 
mean to deny in him those coarse and ad captandum elements of 
character which struck so painfully on Montalembert, when, at 
the end of his enthusiastic pilgrimage, he found rather a suffi- 
ciently honest demagogue than a political knight-errant. But Mr. 
Gladstone does evidently mean that O’Connell had as few of the 
poorer elements of a demagogue as Rienzi, for instance, and pro- 
bably far fewer than Cleon. And evidently as a shrewd political 
observer and. critic, O'Connell must have had no mean qualities. 
For example, Mr. Gladstone records a criticism of his on Joseph 
Hume, which was as wittily expressed as it was triie:—‘* He would 
recommend Mr. Hume,” he-said, ‘‘ to learn to finish one sentence 
before he began the next but one.” And certainly it is very 
strange that it so often happens that practical men, who 
would not dream of beginning a new task till they had done 
all they intended at the old one, no sooner begin to talk, than they 
tumble about between that which they are saying, and that which 
they intend to say, as if method in speech had nothing to do with 
method in action. 


Sufficient notice has not been taken of the remarkable fact that 
no Russian or Roumanian prisoners were found in Plevna. That 
means, of course, that all the wounded were butchered on the 
field of battle in the manner indicated by Mr. Forbes and the sur- 
geons, whowere so much blamed by the Stafford-House Committee 
for confessing the truth. It is remarkable enough that, this 
being so, the Russian Government should have treated Osman 
Pasha with the extreme courtesy and honour described’ by 
our various correspondents. Doubtless he had made a most 
able and gallant defence, but is it conceivable that if he had done 
all that is in the power of a Turkish commander to do, to prevent 





and punish these butcheries, they could have been so. effectually 
continued? We suspect that though military chivalry may have 


‘*is the key of the political position.” And he pointed out with | had a good deal to do with the homage shown to Osman 
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e between Russia and Turkey, if occasion offered. The 
Russian people will hardly enter into the extreme cordiality and 
shown to a General by whose troops their own brothers 

have been butchered «ad mutilated, as they lay wounded on the 


field of battle. 





A report was current on Sunday of the death of Osman Pasha, 
‘and on Monday the Telegraph furnished its readers with the 
details. He had been informed by the surgeons that amputation 
of one leg was necessary, and having a box of opium by him, 
committed suicide. The Telegraph descanted on the horror 
which Mussulmans feel of amputation, and published an article 
showing how this suicide helped to display the nobleness 
of the Turkish character, and its complete freedom from 
effeminacy. It sang, in fact, a hymn of praise over the Turkish 
General for having yielded to a continued sense of despair, which 
he is far too brave a man ever to have felt. The story, all the 
while, was a pure invention, Osman Pasha being alive, most con- 
giderately treated, and in communication with his relatives. 


The Nicotera Ministry in Italy has fallen. It was detected 
in an odd and almost comieal way in tampering with tele- 
grams,—that is, in allowing the contents of private telegrams 
to be published as official news, and, on a vote of confidence, was 
supported by so small a majority that its members considered it 
necessary to resign. It is doubtful, however, if this was the true 
reason of their resignation. ‘They had become very unpopular 
with the Chamber, partly for their ineffective way of doing 
business, and partly for political jobbing, and being very anti- 
Clerical, were considered by many Liberals, and probably by the 
King, a dangerous Ministry to be in power during the approach- 
ing vacancy in the Papal Chair. Great difficulty has been found, 
however, in filling up their places, and up to the evening uf Friday 
S. Depretis had found it impossible to form a Ministry, even of 
Affairs. 





Mr. Alderman Cotton, Member for the City, made on Tuesday, 
at the annual Sheriffs’ dinner at Stationers’ Hall, a very note- 
worthy speech. The Alderman is a typical Conservative, and the 
City is supposed to be pro-'Turkish, but he pronounced boldly 
against intervention. Russia was as old an ally as Turkey. The 
Premier “aspired to be a prophet, and having spoken ill of 
Russia, wanted the people of England to fulfil his prediction.” 
He felt most earnestly that ‘‘if war were declared they might enter 
on it with a light heart, but would emerge from it witha most 
heavy heart indeed.” We believe Mr. Alderman Cotton speaks 
the sentiments of an entire and most important class,—the Con- 
servatives who are Conservative from content, who do not wish 
to engage in theatric adventures, and who regard Lord Beacons- 
field with the puzzled and uneasy admiration with which an ortho- 
dox old nurse watches Master Jacky swingingfromatree. ‘ It’s 
wonderful now, so it be; but he’ll hurt his blessed self, and me 
too.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has replied to a Nottingham 
correspondent who consulted him as to the propriety of having 
a metal label issued with every dog-licence, which the dog should 
wear on its collar, as evidence that the tax has been paid by its 
owner,—that ‘‘the subject of the dog-tax is engaging his atten- 
tion, and that he is considering whether any alteration is possible 
which may effect an improvement of the present system.” We 
hope some such scheme may be devised, if only to check the 
wholesale slaughter of dogs which is. now going on, with- 
out relation either to their value as property, or to their rights 
as friends. Once supplied with an outward and visible token of 
the money paid on their account into the Exchequer, they may 
perhaps inspire, even in magistrates and policemen, a share of that 
respect which evidence of money already paid, and a pledge of 
money forthcoming, usually inspire in well-regulated English 
minds. The absurd orders issued from so many Benches of 
Magistrates in the neighbourhood of London, directing all dogs, 
however inoffensive and healthy, to be muzzled for months 
together, because one mad dog has been heard of within a dozen 
miles, are bad enough, without this universal slaughter of all 
metropolitan dogs who happen to have lost their way in this 
human labyrinth of ours,—where it is hard enough for men, even 
with the aid of speech, to find it. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold finds fault with the Minister of War for 
quoting the late Mr. Mill as saying that the Tory party was ‘‘a stupid 





party.” What Mr. Mill did say, Mr. Arnold remarks, was some- 
thing very much less loose, namely, that “if a man were stupid, 
he was sure to be a Tory.” In point of fact, Mr. Mill also said, in his 
essay on Representative Government, that ‘the Conservatives are, 
by the law of their existence, the stupidest party,”—which is very 
near indeed to Mr. Hardy’s version of the remark ; but even if it 
were not so, itseems to us a mistake to find fault with the public 
for ignoring a somewhat fine distinction in what is either essen- 
tially a popular saying, or a thing that should not have been said 
at all. ‘The real gist of Mr. Mill’s dictum was that it took a cer- 
tain amount of vivacity to wish for improvement, and that the dull 
preference for things as they are is a chief root of Conservatism, 
—and this is fairly enough represented by the popular form of 
Mr. Mill’s saying. Indeed it is at once the merit and the 
reproach of the Conservatives to feel this sympathy with 
established custom. The late Mr. Bagehot always said 
that the reason the English were so great politically 
was their relative stupidity,— their unimpressibility,—their 
slowness in taking in a new notion,—their reluctance to give 
up an old one. And what the English are to more mercurial 
races in this respect, that is English Conservatism to English 
Liberalism. 

Miss Cobbe, in a letter which we publish in another column, 
makes the inefficiency of the law against cruel wife-beat- 
ing,—a crime which is certainly rather on the increase than 
the decrease,—a strong argument for women’s suffrage. And 
it may be true that if the very peculiar and illogical form 
of women’s suffrage favoured by Miss Cobbe,—that which 
would give the suffrage to women-householders only, in other 
words, mainly to spinsters and widows, and would deny it to 
wives,—were carried, a much more strinvent law might be pro- 
posed, if not passed. But the real difficuicy of such a law is not 
what Miss Cobbe thinks it,—men’s indifference to these brutalities, 
—but rather the reluctance of wives to have severe penalties im- 
posed. A law which is habitually ignored is a danger to the State, and 
in nine cases out of ten, it is the wives who, partly from affection, 
and partly because they know that to be the means of inflicting a 
severe sentence on their husbands involves a final separation 
from them, entreat from the Judge the utmost lenity in the ap- 
plication of the law. If wives had votes, brutal and dranken 
husbands would, we fear, be punished even less severely than they 
now are. 


It is a remarkable fact that the discussion which has more 
than once been raised in our columns as to the Christian 
doctrine of retribution and its continuance, has now been revived 
by Canon Farrar's striking sermons, in the pages of the Guardian, 
and that not a few clergymen maintain in that journal that 
the doctrine of the endlessness of moral evil, and of the pain 
which is involved in evil, is nowhere taught in the New Testament, 
while there is much teaching of St. Paul’s which distinctly points in 
the opposite direction. It is evident, moreover, that this view is 
taken not by the lax and latitudinarian party in our Church, so 
much as by the earnest and enthusiastic party who lay most 
stress on the conquest over indifference and frigidity of soul. Mr. 
Brooke Lambert, for instance, in this week's Guardian insists that 
if salvation comes through ‘hope,’ as the apostle says, the more 
you teach men to hope for their moral regeneration, and the 
more you represent God as intending and providing for it, the 
more chance you have of practical success. Certainly very little 
success has come of the assumption that we are saved by fear. 





The Home Secretary as an art critic is a politician in a new 
character. On Thursday week, however, Mr. Cross made a 
speech to the students of the Metropolitan Drawing Classes at 
Cannon Street Hotel, in which he pleaded strongly for truthful- 
ness in art. Brick was a beautiful material, but not brick plas- 
tered over to look like stone. Wood-painting was useful, bat 
nowadays he saw painters graining deal so that it might look 
like oak. Iron could be made beautiful if truly worked, 
but iron arches were now hidden in wood or plaster so 
frail, that but for the iron they would fall to the ground. 
He hated even in dress to see rows of buttons where 
there was nothing to button, and in furniture to find oil-cloth 
painted to look like tiles. ‘The taste for such falsities was a cor- 
rupted taste. Mr. Cross has hold of the true principle, but surely 
he pushes it rather far. If buttons be so bad, how does he justify 
a tail to his coat, or paper on his walls, or gilding to anything 
not of gold? Utility must be consulted as well as truth, and 
utility sometimes justifies an imitation. 


Consols were on Friday 94} te 94§ x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
THE EARLY MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
HE stars in their courses fight against Turkey. She has 
been beaten in the field, but only after a struggle which 
might have induced the Emperor of Russia to consent to any 
reasonable terms of peace,—terms, that is, which would secure 
the objects of the war, and liberate the Christians of Eastern 
Europe and Armenia from Ottoman domination. The Sultan 
is believed to be hesitating, the Pashas are reckoning up 
their remaining resources, and Constantinople is divided 
between fear of the advancing Russians and fear of the 
fanatical section of the mob. If matters were allowed to 
goon naturally, a peace might be patched up which would 
undo half the results of the war, leave the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople, and consequently maintain Turkey still in existence, 
with liberty to oppress over a more limited area. Lord 
Beaconsfield seizes this occasion to call Parliament together, 
not at once, but three weeks earlier than usual, in order to 
propose that it should strengthen his hands by voting him 
some money and some men, to be used as he may please, in 
securing to England her “just influence on negotiations.” This 
is, as we believe, the object of the summons which has so alarmed 
the country, and as a demonstration it is one of the most 
feebly futile character. It is by no means certain that Par- 
liament will place a blank cheque in the hands of a man 
whom the country at large distrusts so profoundly as 
Lord - Beaconsfield. It is certain that if it does so, 
it will only be after debates which will make patent 
to all men the profound divisions existing in English opinion, 
divisions which entirely preclude the possibility of war being 
waged successfully without a previous appeal to the people 
to pronounce their will. Even if the vote should be granted, 
it could not be used to bring about active hostilities in 
alliance with Turkey without a reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
a furious agitation over the whole country, and a desperate 
Parliamentary struggle, fought out as no struggle of our 
time has been. The measure can, in fact, secure nothing 
which could not have been secured without it, but it will 
be just sufficient to reanimate in the Turks their undying 
hope that the foolish Infidels in London will once more spend 
their treasure and their lives in bolstering up the tottering 
domination of the Sultan. They will interpret the sum- 
mons to Parliament as a summons to war, and they will be 
justified in doing so. They will read in all the organs of the 
Premier that England has resolved to resist Russia, that 
Constantinople must be defended, that money and officers 
must be lent to Turkey—which is not even paying the in- 
terest guaranteed by England and France in the Crimean 
war—that in short, the British Grand Vizier has determined 
to fight for them, and of course they will fight on in hope. 
Why should they throw away such a chance? All is safe for 
the Pashas while Constantinople is safe, and with British assist- 
ance Constantinople may be made safe, or the Russians even com- 
pelled by the length of the war, which their wealth enables the In- 
fidels to maintain, to treat upon the basis of the status quo. Mr. 
Layard is certain to tell the Turks that this is Lord Beacons- 
field’s hope ; they will fight on with renewed heart, and as 
Russia cannot recede, and as this country, when it comes to 
the point, will decline to fight in alliance with Turkey and 
without help from any Power in the world, the Sultan will be 
eompelled at last to buy peace by receding to his natural home 
in Asia, 

This is, we sincerely believe, the real meaning of the 
summons of Parliament,—to obtain votes which, if not intended 
to support a great war, are needless, and if intended to sup- 
port a great war, will be refused or rendered useless by the 
divisions in the country; but of course there may be, as all 
quidnunes will tell you, some concealed design. The late 
Mr. Bagehot, one of the wittiest men in Europe, wrote of Lord 
Beaconsfield that ‘his chaff was the best in the world, but 
his wheat was worthless,” and it is improbable that the 
Premier has anything like a well-considered plan to lay before 
the country; but shadowy ideas are always flitting before him, 
and he loves before all things the melodramatic element in 
politics. He may, therefore, have some grand notion to pro- 
pound, or even some carefully-hidden surprise of the theatric 
kind to reveal to an admiring world. He may have 
bought something, as he bought the Founders’ shares in the 
Suez Canal or the Castellane jewels, in secret, but with a sure 
hope that the nation, betwixt amusement, surprise, and genuine 





a 
admiration, will sanction his act without demur. He ma 
have purchased Crete—is not Musuras Pasha a Cretan a 
ancient stock !—or the peninsula of Gallipoli, or the Turkish 
Fleet, or the Suzerainty of Egypt—which, on decent terms, 
would be really a wise purchase—or anything else which ma 
give or seem to give a lustre to his Administration, and induce 
friends and foes alike to say once more, with a chuckle or a 
sigh, that the world never quite sees the end of the schemer of 
Hughenden, who, whether as politician or as host, succeeds 
always in realising the unexpected. Or he may have resolved 
on some grand coup—the occupation of Constantinople, for ex. 
ample—which he will carry out by an exertion of prerogative 
and only be calling Parliament together to obtain an informal 
Bill of Indemnity. We do not believe in any such project, in 
spite of stories about military preparations, because we know 
that no Minister, in the present state of the political world 
would venture on such a step, so infinitely important to 
the future of the nation, without some explanation of 
his policy and some previous sanction from the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The British nation would make 
short work of a Ministry which, after formally pledging 
its honour to conditional neutrality, took, before any con- 
dition had been broken, such a step as that. We would 
not in such a case guarantee Lord Derby against a per- 
maneat ostracism from public life, as a politician who could 
not be trusted when making the most important declarations,— 
a charge never yet brought against his name. Or finally, the 
Premier, having heard the intentions of Russia as to the con- 
ditions of peace, may believe that Parliament would not be 
reluctant to resist them, and may have advised the Queen to 
call Parliament together as the first step towards the gigantic 
war on which he himself, like Ollivier, is willing to enter with 
a light heart, That is, of course, a possible explanation, and 
in that case the course of the Premier is entirely constitutional 
and proper, but then we do not understand why his organs 
are prating so loudly about prerogative and the right of a 
Ministry to advise war before the nation has been consulted. 
Nobody, not the fiercest opponent of war with Russia, ever de- 
nied that a Minister might believe war expedient, or questioned 
that if he consulted Parliament and accepted its verdict, or 
appealed against its verdict to the country, he would be within 
his clearest rights. Only, the country is accustomed to see such a 
policy pressed on it as a policy, and not as a design conceived 
in the dark, hidden till the last moment, and then revealed as 
a magnificent and terrible Gunpowder Plot. Englishmen are 
only tolerant of conspirators abroad. Least of all is it accus- 
tomed to such doings just at the moment when the Foreign 
Secretary has officially explained to the world that England 
adheres to neutrality, that our “ interests” have been carefully 
marked out—as one buoys torpedoes—and that England has no 
right to reckon upon her only possible ally. What has occurred 
since Lord Derby spoke so freely to make his speech so mean- 
ingless? The fall of a fortified position, which every one 
knew could not hold out for many weeks, and which, now it is 
fallen, leaves Russia just where she was after her armies had 
crossed the Danube and masked the fortress of Kars. 

We have mentioned all the explanations rumoured or dis- 
cussed, but we repeat we believe that the true one is that the 
Premier is following the precedent of 1853, and wishes to ask 
for votes which will strengthen his hands in “ guarding 
English interests,"—that is, in doing as much as possible for 
the Turks without actually declaring war. If that is correct, 
the duty, of course, of all who are opposed to the war is to resist 
any vote either of money or men which is not preceded by the 
most definite pledges as to the uses to which these resources 
shall be applied. If they are to be used for English interests 
comprehended by the country, well and good, let us vote them 
to any required amount; but if they are to be used to bolster 
up Turkey, to preserve to the Ottoman caste one acre of its 
dominion, then they ought to be resisted by every expedient 
known to the Constitution, until at all events the voice of the 
nation has been distinctly heard. If the constituencies, warned 
as they have been, choose to rush into a great war for an im- 
moral object, under a leader like Lord Beaconsfield, they are 
masters of their own destinies, and opponents have only to 
submit; but with the country divided as it is, to declare war 
on the verdict of a Parliament elected with the recorded man- 
date of keeping everything quiet would be a stretch of autho- 
rity at variance, if not with law, at least with the whole spirit 
of the unwritten Constitution, the essence of which is that the 
money of the people is not to be taken from them for objects 
of which the majority disapprove. 
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THE VICTORY IN FRANCE. 


HE victory in France is complete, and it is as new as it is 
7 complete. The parliamentary principle is vindicated ; the 
litical prosecutions are stopped; the newspapers are again 
sold freely in the streets; the Ministry is one entirely named 
by the Prime Minister, without any reserves by the President ; 


and the latter has accepted avowedly the result of the | 


appeal to the people, and promised that the crisis shall not be 
renewed. It is impossible to conceive a more perfect or a 
more finished victory. M. Dufaure,—whose character as a 
statesman we have discussed elsewhere,—has at least the great 
merit of having left nothing which should be liable to 
misinterpretation in future, though he has spared the Marshal 
as far as it was possible with due regard to the prin- 
ciples for which he was fighting. But after all, the 
new feature in the case is not the completeness of the 
yictory,—for various revolutions and coups d'état have been 
equally complete,—but the unsensational instruments by 


which it has been won. We, in England, boast of being a 


political people, and nothing has been commoner for months 
back than to hear people say that the French people really do 
not understand politics, that they are always changing their 
mind, that you cannot tell what they would be at, that it is the 
same miserable round of sensational crises from decade to decade, 
—a revolution in one decade, a coup d’état in the next,— 
that a quiet Constitutional struggle is impossible to them, and 
violence the natural end of all their disputes. Now, people who 
talk thus have really a very narrow conception of history. We 
venture to say that taking the history of France as a whole, 
there is less excuse for such language about France than 
there would be for its application to England, by any one 
who took the history of England as a whole. Popular 
struggles, in the modern sense, began in France 
much later, no doubt, than in England; and when 
they did begin, were excited from a centre much 
more deeply sunk in the ranks of the people than was 
the first great English revolt against the authority of 
the Crown. And the first great outbreak of popular 
French feeling was, therefore, of course, one of a much 
more exciting kind, and accompanied by far more tragic 
results than the corresponding outbreak in England. Still 
it must be remembered that the struggle between the people 
and the principle of irresponsible authority has even now 
lasted in France less than ninety years, of which period 
nearly two-thirds have been occupied by intervals of 
profound tranquillity, though no doubt the forces were 
accumulating which led to the next outbreak; while in 
our corresponding unsettled period—the sixteenth cen- 
tury—there occurred a civil war much more destruc- 
tive of the whole peace of society than even the 
bloody agony of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Indeed, fairly comparing the history of the two countries, 
without falling into the mistake of requiring the same achieve- 
ments at the same time from each, we should be inclined to 
deny that there is any reason to give the palm to England for 
sobriety and moderation. Of course, England from the last 
decade of the eighteenth century to the present time, has 
been much more sober than France during the same epoch, 
but that is only saying that the different stages of these two 
peoples’ political development have occurred at different times. 
Looking at the history of France and England in the long- 
run, we doubt whether it would be true to assert that 
England in the hour of her political passion showed any more 
sobriety or less disposition to violence, than France. The 
spasms of France have been fiery and short, while those of 
England were somewhat less fiery, and longer. The excitability 
of France has always centred in Paris, while that of 
England has generally been greatest in the provinces. 
And there are other differences. But it is quite open 
to any thinking man to doubt whether, when the histories of 
both countries shall be at last complete, France will show a 
history of less Conservative feeling, of less political sagacity, 
of less tenacity and strength in the popular fibre, than 
Englar d. 

Assuredly the distinctive features of this last victory are 
in every respect most remarkable, and most hopeful for 
the political future of the French people. The party 
which intrigued in 1873 to bring back the most un- 
popular of all the rival dynasties which claim the throne 
of France, had, by inspiring the Marshal with a 
panic-fear of Radicalism, induced him to seize abruptly 


advisers, summoning back the Minister who had so nearly 
restored Henri V., and who had placed the Marshal where he 
‘is, and calling upon the Senate to dissolve the Chamber of 
‘Deputies. All this was within the Marshal’s legal right, but 
the means by which his counsellors sought to make his 
‘policy successful,—the enormous intimidation exerted by 
‘unscrupulous Prefects,—the interference with the liberty 
of the Press just protected by an Act of the Legislature, which 
was, indeed, open to quibbling misinterpretation, but the inten- 
tion of which was never for a moment ambiguous,—and worst 
‘of all, the open announcement by the Marshal that he intended 
to support his Ministers and to stand by their subordinates, 
whether or not the vote of the people should be found to have 
condemned them,—were not at all within any one’s legal 
right, and were of a nature to excite in every Department of 
France the deepest sense of injury and apprehension. Yet 
not a disturbance occurred. Nowhere was there a pretence 
given for calling in the aid of the Army. Even when the 
great popular leader was prosecuted, and most unjustly and 
illegally condemned, for pointing out that if the popular vote 
should be against the Government, the Marshal would have 
no choice but either to do what he has now done or resign, 
—no one stirred. The silent resolve of France to make her 
will known, was strengthened, but the profound tranquillity of 
the country seemed deeper than ever. Then came the triumph 
of the people, and then a period of two months of most trying 
and anxious suspense, during which the Marshal, who refused 
either to submit or to resign, tried every expedient not obviously 
a breach of the Constitution, to get the Budget voted without 
doing either, and during which he was publicly exhorted by the 
most violent of his adherents to try force as the only ‘ Con- 
servative’ solution of any value. During all this time the popu- 
lar party remained as quiescent as if their victory was assured, 
but quiescent in such a mood that M. Pouyer-Quertier 
could tell the Marshal, without fear of being dis- 
believed, that if he attempted to collect the taxes without their 
being legally voted, he would have thousands of prosecutions 
on his hands, while the officials who made the attempt would 
be overwhelmed with actions for illegal attempts to extort 
money, on the merits of which even French tribunals 
would be likely to waver.. In what country or age of 
the world has the self-poisession of sagacious caution 
been better combined with the moral attitude which dis- 
courages and even alarms tyranny, than it was so combined in 
France in this case? At last even the Marshal had to give 
way, and verify M. Gambeita’s declaration. It was not that 
there was any imposing popular demonstration against him. 
That would have been an excuse for the use of force. But 
the Deputies, when asked for money, gently put the question 
by. The people, it was known, when asked for money, would 
follow the example of their Deputies. And without money, 
how was an Administration to be carried on? A regular 
monarchy cf like mind. would, of course, have tried a coup d'état. 
Napoleon IV. or even Henri V., if placed in a similar position, 
might probably have tried it. But how could a soldier of no 
great repute and no great name, whose former popularity 
had rested on his supposed honour and faithfulness rather than 

on any brilliant achievement, attempt such a feat,—in 
which so many must co-operate to secure the least chance 
of success,—without even the excuse of a mob or a popular 
illegality of any kind? And so the Marshal was driven, sorely 
against his will, it must be admitted, into disavowing abso- 
lutely and adequately the whole of M. de Broglie’s policy, 
accepting the appeal to the country as final, admitting that a 
dissolution can never be justified except as an appeal to a final 
authority, and promising in the most distinct langwage that the 
crisis should not occur again. No greater triumph of calm tena- 
city, of silent fortitude, of political endurance was ever gained, and 
this by the party which was actually accused by M. de Broglie 

of having excited far more terror at the polls than his own 

Prefects, with all their authority and all the soldiers at their 
disposal, and almost all the tribunals to back them, had been 

able to excite. If the weapons of the Liberals during the recent 
contest can be described as terrorism, terrorism must be defined 

anew as that which does not cry aloud in the streets, which 

suffers innumerable wrongs in silence, which has no weapons 

of war at its disposal, and which works by no instruments 

except moral sympathy and inflexible will. A greater 

triumph of the spirit ‘of endurance over the spirit of un- 

constitutional aggression has not been achieved in the whole 

history of European politics, than this triumph of the Re- 

publicans in France daring the seven months’ crisis which is 





on a very unsuitable occasion for dismissing his Republican 


at last happily terminated. 
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EGYPT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


y ome pro-Turkish papers have devised a new formula, which 
they think may induce the British public to declare war 
in support nominally of “ British interests,” but really of 
Ottoman domination. They affirm that it is necessary, by the 
admission of almost all experts, for this country to occupy 
Egypt, and that consequently it is necessary for this country 
to defend Constantinople, or if that is too difficult, to seize 
and hold Gallipoli, and so prevent Russia from emerging into 
the Mediterranean. Egypt, they say, would be an unsafe 
possession for this country if Russia could at any moment send 
& powerful fleet out of the Black Sea, through the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, to cut across our 
route to India, and perhaps to close the mouth of the Canal. 
Upon this question of Egypt, the Spectator has for years, 
before this present struggle, and during the present 
struggle, held the same language—namely, that the sove- 
reignty of Egypt is indispensable to any maritime and 
European Power which intends to govern India without 
unendurable exactions or a conscription as savage as that of 
Egypt now is, General Todleben might as well allow 
Suleiman Pasha to hold the Danube with ironclads, 
from Rahova to its mouth, as we allow any great 
Power a dominant influence over the Isthmus of Suez. 
We have consistently and, as too many of our most respected 
Liberal friends assure us, cynically maintained this proposition ; 
and the Pall Mail Gazette, in ironically congratulating the 
Spectator on its late perception that Great Britain has interests, 
is guilty either of gross carelessness or of grave misrepresentation. 
But we utterly deny what we perceive with surprise that even the 
Standard loudly affirms, viz., that the possession of Egypt in any 
way creates a necessity for the defence of Constantinople. On 
the contrary, it helps to remove even the appearance of such 
a necessity. The ownership of Constantinople matters to us 
only because we are not yet in full possession of any 
one route to India at once secure and direct. Such 
a route once secured, the Russians themselves—to put 
what we believe an impossible case—might make Constanti- 
nople their capital, without in the least affecting British 
interests. They would be in exactly the position in which 
the French are now. That is, if they choose to declare war 
on England, they could interrupt our directest route to 
India. Nothing in the geographical position of France 
prevents Marshal MacMahon from sending a fleet from 
Toulon to seize our Indian steamers, stop our trans- 
ports, and shut up our only road to the Suez Canal. 
He could do this from an incomparable base, and with the 
support of a fleet. twice as strong as that of Russia. The 
reasons why he does not do it are,—first, that he would get 
nothing by it ; secondly, that his fleet would be sunk; and 
thirdly, that the consequent war would be most disastrous to 
his country. Those are precisely the reasons which would 
prevent Russia from making, with such inferior means, a 
precisely similar attempt. If we are to “defend Constanti- 
nople,” lest Russia should attack our Indian fleets, we 
ought for the same reason to seize Toulon, lest France 
should attack our Indian fleets from that much more for- 
midable position. To say that France will not attack us 
is no answer to the dilemma, Tested by the kind of evidence 
which is thought sufficient in the Russian case, the chance of 
French attack is an exceedingly strong one. She has in her 
possession of Cochin a direct “ interest” in free communica- 
tion with Southern Asia through Egypt and the Canal. She 
has a traditionary belief that Egypt ought, by right of 
Napoleon’s conquest, to be her own possession. She not only 
“looks towards” India, but she fought us for the posses- 
sion of India, and very nearly won, much more nearly 
than readers of Macaulay’s Essays think, and actually at this 
moment holds settlements there, one of which gives her free 
eritrance to Southern India, while the other is within twenty-two 
miles of Calcutta, and could at any moment stop the passage 
of the Hooghly. We verily believe that if Russia, essen- 
tially a poor State, overloaded with profitless provinces stretch- 
ing up to the Pole, were to possess Pondicherry and 
Ohandernagore, now possessed by a Power twice as rich and 
great, society in London would go mad with panic and indig- 
riation. There is no earthly reason why we should not be as 
friendly with Russia as with France; but assuming the Tories’ 
own point of view—and it is curious to see how Tories hate 
the only Tory Power left in Europe—Russia can no more 
injure us than France can. If she attacks our route, 
we must destroy her fleets, shut up her commerce, 








and make her ports uninhabitable, just as we did } 
France in the old war. If we cannot: do this—if, that i2 
we cannot in extremity keep the command of the sea, pre tan 
not keep India, and must commence a different réle in the 
world. But our difficulty in keeping that command is. in no 
way increased by Russian possession of Constantinople, any 
more than it is increased by the French possession of Toulon 
and Marseilles. The advice to commence a great war, a-war 
it may be, as the Télegraph frankly confesses, with three 
Empires, in order to avoid a situation in which we are 
already placed, strikes us as positively childish, as childish 
as the advice to expend a British Army in restoring Armenia 
to subjection, when we can, at a tenth of the cost, -by liberating 
Egypt, render Armenia as unimportant to us as Formosa, 
There are plenty of reasons which can be alleged against 
the occupation of Egypt, but the necessity of défending Con- 
stantinople against the Russians.is certainly not one of them. 
If we want a Gibraltar in the East, which we doubt, Gallipoli is 
the place for it ; and provided the occupation takes place with a 
distinct understanding that the Black Sea shall be free, except to 
a Power with whom we are actually at war, we should have no 
particular objection to own that very defensible peninsula. It 
would cost a good deal of money, and bring conscription a 
little nearer ; but if the people like to spend their savings that 
way, that is their affair; while universal military service on 
the Swiss plan will one day be found inevitable. But the de- 
fence of Constantinople would be undertaken in Turkish 
interests alone, would serve no other end whatever, and ought 
if Egypt is occupied to be resisted to the utmost. Our 
“interest ” is Cairo, not Constantinople, and to Cairo we ought 
to go, in spite of the sentimental objection that this is not 
the moment for depriving the Sultan of a province. We 
understand and even respect that objection, but it is one which 
it is the duty of the Tory journals and not of the Spectator to 
remove. Our position from the beginning has been that 
England ought to assist Russia in terminating the dominion of 
the Ottoman caste, as a proved injury to the world at large, 
and we have no more reluctance to terminate it in‘'Egypt than 
in Bosnia, or Armenia, or Constantinople. We have exactly as 
much moral right to the Valley of the Nile as we have to New 
Zealand or Tasmania,—that is, our possession of it, though 
injurious to a few individuals, would be for the benefit of the 


inhabitants, of civilisation, and of the great permanent interests 


of humanity. 





THE SERVIAN DECLARATION OF WAR. 


tg is impossible to defend the action of Servia in declatihg 
war. Technically, we suppose, her rulers’ are tless, 
for technically they are only insurgents, and nobody has ever 
denied to insurgents the right of renewing insurrection when- 
ever their prospects brightened. The insurrection might be 
in itself wrong or right, but. the privilege of renewihg it when 
fortune favoured has never been questioned, the hope of 
success being in itself one of the moral conditions. necessary to 
justify insurrection in arms. Nobody ever blamed the Jaodbites 
because after submitting in °15 they rose again in “45. That 
plea, however, except in the eyes of extreme legalists, is not’ of 
much value, Servia being in reality a State with right of war 
on adequate grounds, and a corresponding obligation to keep 
her agreements after war has ended. As she agreed, in con- 
sideration of the restoration of the status quo, to desist from 
war, she ought to have continued to desist ftom it until she 
received some new provocation, or until circumstances’ had 
so changed in the lapse of time as to reduce her agreément to 
a mere form of words. There are, of course, pleity of pallia- 
tives to be advanced for her conduct. Her rulets may‘see 
clearly that unless she fights she will be dismenibered+—one 
excellent boundary for the new Austrian Provinés of Bosnia 
being the Morava—or may be under the impression that 
Russia would be compelled to occupy Servian territory, or 
may be aware that Turkey, if victorious, would’ annex their 
country; but none of those reasons are on the surface, and no 
one of them is satisfactory to those who believe that the perma- 
nent welfare of the world is involved in a reasonable fidelity to 
engagements. We say “reasonable ” fidelity advisedly, for we’be- 
lieve that the diplomatic trick of making every treaty “ for 
ever” has been the cause of half the disrespeot for treaties 
which we all have now to deplore. Servia, however, was not 
invaded or threatened with invasion, and its two pléas, that the 
Sultan has not granted the promised amnesty to Herzegovinian 
Serbs, and that the Porte is obviously vindictive because it 
menaces Servia even while pressed by Russian armis, are not 
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intended to be serious. It could have fought for the Herzego- 
yinians before Plevna had fallen, and it is not seriously afraid 
of Turkish talk, even if it has been uttered. Servia, in renew- 
ing the war because it is convenient to renew it, does, though 
under immense provocation, break faith, and we at least have 
no defence to offer. She deserved everything by her first war, 
which was a self-sacrifice for the benefit of others, but if she 
obtains nothing by her second, we cannot complain on her be- 
half that she has been ill-treated. She had no right to 
begin it. ‘ 

Rightfully or wrongfully, however, there she is at war, and 
it is useless to underrate the force which she brings, directly 
and indirectly, to the Russian side. The indirect advantage is 
yery great indeed. In the first place, by entering into war 
Servia reveals to the world that the Austrian Government is 
not afraid of Magyar opinion, which, always excitable, is most 
excitable of all when Serbs assume to take a foremost part in 
politics, and has no intention whatever of interfering by force 
with Russian action. We have been told for months past 
that Servia could not move because Count Andrassy had 
prohibited her from moving, and now we know that Count 
Andrassy was used by the Servian politicians as a very useful 
Jorkins, the silent partner who neyer would consent to any 
but the hardest terms. In the second place, the march of 
the Servians does much to retain Austria in that attitude, and 
make any change of policy at the Hofburg most improbable. 
More than a fifth of all Austrian officers are Serbs,who watch the 
movement of their race towards independence with passionate 
earnestness, who recall the old traditions of Servian grandeur, 
and who feel for this branch of the Slavonic race more keenly 
than they feel for the race in its entirety. Of course, if ordered 
to attack Serbs they will attack Serbs, as they would attack 
their own brothers ina street-riot, but the whole weight of 
that great body of necessary men will be thrown against any 
policy which renders such a fratricidal attack either probable 
or possible. The movement of Servia, in fact, helps and helps 
greatly to commit Austria to the anti-Turkish side, and 
Austria is the only neighbouring Power about whose sym- 
pathies doubt can reasonably be entertained. 

Nor is the direct advantage to Russia any less. One of the 
most singular peculiarities of the British mind is its contempt 
for the fighting power of small States, its instinctive feeling 
that they have, as it were, no right to exist unless they will 
remain quiet. We all fall into a trick of fancying that the 
position of Belgium or Switzerland, which is quite exceptional, 
and which involves a certain selfish abnegation of duty, is the 
right position for States which cannot hope to gain any terri- 
tory by war. The feeling is a natural one, but ite correlative, 
a belief that small States are of little use in war, is either a 
delusion or an exaggeration. Roumania, though she has not 
put forward quite her full power in this campaign, has been of 
the greatest assistance to Russia, as great as Bavaria was in 
1870 to Prussia; and Scrvia, though unequal to a long war, 
can for one campaign put into the field an army exceeding in 
number the movable army at the disposal of Great ‘Britain. 
The resources behind that army are very different, but Servia 
can send over her frontier a fairly appointed force of 80,000 
men, and will send, we do not doubt, at least 60,000. They 
are worthless? ‘Well,as we have said, we think Servia should 
not have gone to war, and we think English contempt for 
Servia on this ground fairly justified, but nevertheless the Eng- 
lish disbelief in the prowess of little nations is often unwarranted 
by facts. The Turks beat the Servians, no doubt, but then they 
very nearly beat the Russians. The prowess before which the 
Servians fell back from their positions at Alexinatz is the 
prowess before which the Russians so nearly fell back in the 
Shipka Pass, with this difference, that the Russians, though 
worse armed than the Turks, possess at least an equal artil- 
lery. The unlucky Servians, not having raised or repudiated 
loans in London, had only old artillery, and found: themselves 
liable to be massacred wholesale in a game at long bowls. We 
write on the evidence of eyewitnesses, when we say that the 
Servians in the-last war behaved as well as any Slavs ever 
behaye, that is, were excellent soldiers in all but. readiness of 
resource, except when opposed to artillery which their own 
antiquated cannon would not reach. The men were not 
drilled enough to fall without a hope of vengeance. The 
corps under Horvatovich fought like heroes, and now Horvato- 
vich commands the whole army, which, moreover, ‘has better 
selected officers, men trained for two years instead of two 
months, and bronze guns fromthe Essen a which are 
as good as any that the Turks possess. othing can 
destroy their efficiency except ‘want of eonrage, and 





upon that point English opinion is as much misled as 
it was in the Roumanian case. Nothing would at first con- 
vince our countrymen that the Roumanians, who have a history 
of heroism and who are watched by the Hungarian Government 
with sleepless alarm and vigilance, were not a nation of effemi- 
nate cowards. Their wealthy landowners, settled in Bucharest, 
love luxury, hate work, and being Italian by blood, exaggerate 
the softly indolent Southern manner, and therefore peasants 
at work all day, living a rough, wild life in the open air, were 
sure to run away. The siege of Plevna showed that the 
Hohenzollern Prince who had devoted such pains and time, in 
the true Hohenzollern spirit, to make his Army a reality, had 
judged his subjects more accurately than prejudiced observers 
at a distance, and contempt for Roumanian military capacity 
was exchanged for active annoyance that they possessed so 
much. It will, in all human probability, be the same with the 
Servians. They have no Hohenzollern Prince, it is true, to guide 
them, but an Obrenovitch, of whom no one speaks confidently, 
or we may add, intelligibly ; but they have the General they 
love, Horvatovich, they at last have decent materie/, and they have 
a singularly favourable military position. They add an entire 
right wing to the Russian Army, and can by besieging Nish 
and threatening Sofia aid materially in its advance, without 
risking, until their troops are formed, a great engagement in 
the field. They will fight desperately in position, and by be- 
sieging places like Nish, garrisoning positions like Plevna, and 
keeping up a perpetual uneasiness west of the Balkans, will 
release as many Russian troops as they themselves number, 
They may do much more than this, but at least they will do 
this. Whether they will prove themselves mobile or not we 
do not know, though we should think their supplies of money 
insufficient ; but at least they are equal to a leisurely advance 
southward, which it will require an entire army, and a good 
army, to resist. If they behave well in the field they will 
obtain their freedom, and immensely accelerate the enfran- 
chisement of their neighbours, by showing that these petty 
States can, with a little care and a little encouragement, make 
good armies. A new Turkey with five States in it of the 
Roumanian strength, and bound together either by a federal 
tie or a strict alliance, would be a very difficult country for 
Russia either to rule or to invade. 


MR. TREVELYAN ON HOUSEHOLD SUFFRAGE AND 
THE STRENGTH OF PARTIES. 


N his speech yesterday week at Galashiels, Mr. Trevelyan 
touched a very important point in connection with Mr. 
Lowe’s charge against Household Suffrage, and a point which 
it is easier to discuss in the Press than it is in Parliament. 
Mr. Lowe has said, without an attempt to produce his evi- 
dence, that the concession of household suffrage to the boroughs 
was one great cause of the defeat of the Liberal party. Now 
if he is only arguing this a priori, if he has convinced himself 
that because under household suffrage the publicans of the 
boroughs probably exert a greater influence than they did be- 
fore, and that having been alienated by the Liberals, they were 
enabled by Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act to punish the Liberals 
for the legislation which caused their alienation, Mr. Lowe should 
have said so, We do not deny the plausibility of that inference, so 
far as it goes, but we do deny altogether that it goes neasly so 
far as to prove Mr. Lowe’s case,—that household suffrage neces- 
sarily injures the Liberals as a party more than it injures the 
Conservatives. You want a much broader basis than any 
a priori argument for such a statemypt, and it is to the evi- 
dence of facts that Mr. Trevelyan, in his excellent Galashiels 
speech, appeals. He asks us to look at the facts. The Act 
of 1867 gave the county franchise to all £12 householders, 
and the borough franchise to all householders. Now it will 
be admitted at once that the limit of a £12 rent certainly ex- 
cludes in the county the class which Mr. Lowe thinks so hos- 
tile to the Liberals in the boroughs. As a rule, county house- 
holders, inhabiting houses rented at £12 and above, are en- 
tirely of the middle-class, and not of the working-class at all. 
If, then, we find that the cause which Mr. Lowe says has 
operated so adversely to the Liberal party in the boroughs, 
has also extended, and even in a far greater degree, 
to the counties, then, reasons Mr. Trevelyan, it is 
idle to attribute the reverses of the Liberal party 
to household suffrage. They must necessarily be ascribed 
to some cause which influences county householders 
of £12 houses and upwards, still more powerfully than it 
influences all the householders of Parliamentary boroughs. 
And as Mr. Trevelyan shows them, the facts are as fol- 
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lows ;—Taking the elections of 1874 as the elections in | that is only saying that the wider suffrage gives Liberalism g 
which the Liberal party were smitten hip and thigh, Mr. | great advantage, which the recoil of the wave takes awa 
Trevelyan calculates that comparing the elections of 1874 | again,—a very different position, indeed, from Mr. Lowe’s a, 
with the last elections before the Reform Act,—the elec- | makes household suffrage responsible for all the reaction, but 


tions of 1865,—the Liberal majority in the boroughs was 
diminished by 34 per cent. as between 1865 and 1874, 
while the Conservative majority in the counties was increased 


by 168 per cent., as between the same dates. Whatever the | 


cause, then, which so greatly diminished the Liberal majority 
in the boroughs, as it must have been more or less similar 
to that which so vastly increased the Conservative 
majority in the counties, it cannot have been the re- 
duction of the borough franchise to household suffrage. 
For it operated far more strongly where the great ma- 
jority of the householders were excluded than it did 
where they were included. Where they were excluded, the 
cause at work, whatever it was, operated most powerfully ; 
where they were included, the cause at work, whatever it was, 
operated but feebly. The inference is perfectly clear,— 
namely, that the cause at work was not one to influence house- 
hold suffrage half as powerfully as it influenced the compara- 
tively very limited suffrage of the counties. And this inference, 
indisputable enough even on these facts, is rendered doubly 
certain by reference to the facts of the first election under 
household suffrage, to which Mr. Trevelyan makes no reference. 
In the election of 1868, household suffrage in the towns and 
the £12 suffrage in the counties were tried for the first time, 
and under auspices apparently most favourable to the Liberal 
cause. What was the result? In the boroughs (including 
the Universities), the Liberal Members for England and Scot- 
land numbered 236, as against 97 Conservatives, while in the 
counties the Liberal Members for England and Scotland num- 
bered only 78, as against 140 Conservatives. Under circum- 
stances thus highly favourable to the Liberals, we find that 
the cause operating to make the counties Conservative was 
nearly, though not quite, as strong as it was in 1874 under 
circuuustances tending to Conservative reaction. In 1874, the 
number of Conservative Members for counties was increased, 
and the number of Liberal Members for counties was diminished, 
but the victory in the counties had been so great even in 1869 
that there was comparatively little to win, and the clearest 
signs of reaction, therefore, were seen, not in the counties, but in 
the boroughs. But this was only because the Conservatives had 
the game in their hands in the counties already. The counties 
were made Conservative by the admission of the class corre- 
sponding most nearly to those whom in the towns Mr. Lowe 
thinks so trustworthy, and were made so Conservative by that 
admission, even in a period of flood-tide Liberalism, that 
when the Liberal feeling ebbed, there was comparatively 
little left for the Conservatives to gain. In the towns, 
on the other hand, there was more change corresponding 
to the real change of feeling in the country, but so untrue 
was it that household suffrage at all exaggerated that change, 


that it evidently greatly limited and restricted it. In the 


counties, under a £12 suffrage the most pronounced Liberal 
movement of our time found no expression at all; but in the 
boroughs, under household suffrage, even when the Conserva- 
tive reaction was at its highest, the Liberals retained their 
majority, though their majority was very greatly diminished. 
Is it not, then, a fair inference that had there been no house- 
hold suffrage, the reaction, if it had set in at all, would 
have gone much farther in the boroughs than it did? We 
say if it had set in at all, because we are quite willing to 
admit that there was reaction, and that there could hardly 
have been reaction without action; and if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government had not been so enthusiastically supported 
in 1868, and thereby enabled to carry through a great 
series of salutary Liberal measures, it is likely enough 
that there might have been no reaction in 1874. It was the 
cordial Liberalism of the boroughs (under household suffrage) 
in 1869 which made room for a certain reaction in 1874. But 
if the same action and reaction could have taken place under 
the old constituency which preceded the Reform Act of 1867, 
we see the strongest reason to believe that the reaction would 
have gone much further under the old borough suffrage than it 
actually went under the extended suffrage. It may be true 
that it was household suffrage, and household suffrage alone, 
which rendered possible the vigorous administration of 1869- 
1874, and that in that sense, and in that sense alone, it was 
responsible for the reaction of the last-named year. We are 
not going to deny that a more swaying movement,—a more 
rapid variation of the political temperature,—is likely to take 
place under a wide suffrage than under a limited one. But 
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not for the action which made that reaction possible. 

And even upon the hypothesis that it is household suffrage 
which renders the variation of the political temperature rapid 
and extreme, the great reaction referred to by Mr. Trevelyan 
under the £10 borough suffrage in the year 1841 throws not 
a little doubt. Mr. Trevelyan says, with much force :—« Ip 
1841, the Liberal party was heavily defeated at a general elec. 
tion. That election turned on Mr. Lowe’s favourite question 
—Free-trade and Protection. The borough franchise was 
then fixed upon Mr. Lowe’s favourite basis of £10. And yet 
the boroughs of England and Scotland returned only 197 
Liberals to 165 Conservatives. That is to say, to take two 
periods of great depression in the fortunes of the Liberal party. 
the £10 franchise in the year 1841 returned a Liberal majority 
of only 32; while household franchise, in the year 1874, at 
any rate returned a Liberal majority of 37.” This shows that 
reaction under a limited franchise will sometimes go further 
in the boroughs than reaction under an extended franchise, 
But the real lesson from all the elections since 1832 as to the 
Conservatism of counties is much the same,—that the highest 
class in counties, the class of proprietors, contains a good man 
Liberals, the class of tenant-farmers very few, and the class of 
villa residents and shopkeepers still fewer. If we are to get at 
any considerable class in the counties that is really Liberal, 
we must go below the £12 householders. It is only amongst 
the highest—the independent owners—and the lowest—the 
labourers impelled by want and political grievances—that a 
substantial Liberal following can be found. 

We are quite aware that in a certain sense this whole discus- 
sion is irrelevant. If it be fair to give the county franchise 
to the agricultural labourer, it is fair whether he adds to the 
strength of the Conservative party or to the strength of the 
Liberal party. We are quite prepared to find that on indi- 
vidual questions the muted labourer will take the ignorant, 
the superstitious, the untrue view,—and retard the victory of 
the right. And even if we were certain that that would be 
so, and would soon prove to be so, we should urge his en- 
franchisement all the same. Still when it comes to be taken 
for granted that this act of justice can have but one re- 
sult,—to depress further the already depressed prospects of 
the Liberal party,—we do think it essential to point 
out that all the facts within our reach point to a very different 
conclusion. Our belief is that household suffrage in the 
counties, especially if it were accompanied with a fairer distri- 
bution of seats, and the freer use of the cumulative vote, 
would, for the first time, give Liberalism a chance in the 
counties of England and Wales, and prevent Tory reactions, 
even where they occurred, from going to the extraordinary ex- 
tent to which they now go in those constituencies, where, for 
practical purposes, the Liberal party appears to be almost non- 
existent. That could not happen in the boroughs, and has not 
happened, even when the defeat of Liberalism in the counties 
has been most disastrous. And the fact that it cannot happen 
in the boroughs, we believe we must in great measure attri- 
bute to the acceptance by Mr. Disraeli of household suffrage for 
the boroughs in 1867. 





M. DUFAURE. 


DUFAURE has been longer before the world than all 

e other public men in France, and yet we doubt whether 

any of them is so little known as he is, both at home 
and abroad. He has never been a popular favourite. His 
manners are rather cold and repelling. He has no sympathy 
with any of the frivolous ingredients in his countrymen’s 
nature, and a certain austerity, reserve, and self-sufficiency 
which forbid familiarity, have been always a sort of rebuke 
to their levity and facile manners. His political career is not 
intelligible at the first blush, and to be intelligible is the chief 
passport to popular favour. An Orleanist originally, he did 
not walk exactly in the footsteps of either Guizot or Thiers, 
whose protégéhe was. He soon broke away from the Triumvirate 
composed of Guizot, Thiers, and Odillon Barrot. He refused 
office under M. Guizot ; he was the opponent, and yet not the 
uncompromising opponent, of M. Thiers. He had the courage 
to rebuke his hot-headed Liberal friends during the agitation 
respecting the Reform banquets in 1847 and 1848, and to 
say, “I feel no sympathy with that species of Liberalism 
which requires to be stimulated by postprandial toasts and 
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hilippics.” He was, in fact, in a fair way to form a third 
within the Chamber, when the revolution of February 
apparently destroyed all his political prospects. He accepted 
the Republic as a necessity and without enthusiasm, and he 
even voted for the banishment of the Orleanist family. Though 
he had been the friend and supporter of Cavaignac in the Pre- 
sidential campaign, that did not hinder him from accepting 
office under Louis Napoleon, and holding it until he was dis- 
missed. When the Empire came he quitted public life; but 
there is no reason to believe that he regarded it with any very 
rmanent disgust. Many of his countrymen cannot conceive any 
justification for all these political variations and wanderings. 
They will have it that, like many members of his profession, 
he has not very deep convictions,—that he is a supple, clever, 
blasé advocate, ready to take a brief from any Government. It 
is only those who have closely watched his career who admit 
that, in spite of his profound scepticism as to the utility of 
revolutions and his ready acquiescence in things as they are, 
he is a man of integrity. 

It is true that he has been no firm adherent to some of his 
early opinions, but it would be a travesty of his history to describe 
him as a restless hunter after place and power. He has never 
gone out of his way to win popularity. He has not gathered 
round him, as some of his rivals did, a coterie of subservient 
friends. He has rather shunned than sought the easy avenues 
to success, and he has made his way, in spite of faults of 
manner and a demeanour which seems to bid people keep 
their distance. He did good service to Louis Philippe, but the 
King did not like him. He has had many opportunities of 
attaining to power, but he has been in no particular hurry to 
seize them, and his refusal the other day to form a Ministry 
on any conditions inconsistent with his entire freedom of action 
is characteristic of his whole life. 

M. Dufaure’s is one of the few cases in which a great 
lawyer has proved himself to a statesman’s capacity. 
Perhaps the French Bar has been a little richer than our own 
in recent times in producing men who have taken a first place 
in Parliament as wellas in Court. Martignac was, in a small 
way, a successful Minister. We must not name Gambetta 
or Berryer here, because the former was only for a short 
time an advocate, and the latter was never in high office; and 
perhaps the only really considerable statesman whom the Bar 
has given to France in recent times is the present Keeper of 
the Seals. For twenty years he has been without a rival 
among French advocates. He has been an important figure 
in almost every Parliament for nearly fifty years, and he has 
managed to take rank during a large portion of that period as 
indisputably the first of French advocates. His professional 
success was rapid and striking. A fellow-student in Paris of 
the celebrated advocate Chaix d’Est Ange—the Erskine of 
the French Bar—he joined the Bordeaux Bar, then second in 
importance to that of Paris, and he was elected bdtonnier at 
the early age of thirty-two. He practically quitted his pro- 
fession when he was made a Deputy, in 1834. He returned to 
it after the coup d'état, and for some ten years he had by 
far the largest or at least the most lucrative practice 
in Paris. There are still current marvellous stories as to 
his profound and minute knowledge of the Code and of 
Dalloz, and there is no doubt that he is a jurist in the sense 
in which few French advocates are,—a learned advocate of the 
stamp of Merlin and Vatimesnil. But he has much rarer 
gifts than technical knowledge; he has long been and 
still is one of the greatest orators in France. He held 
his own in debate against Guizot and Thiers thirty 
years ago, and we doubt whether he has his equal in 
many respects in the French or English Parliament. In Mr. 
Nassau Senior’s “Conversations with De Tocqueville,” there is 
an interesting account of Dufaure’s style of speaking in 1848. 
“He has not,” it is said, “the wit or the entrainement of 
Thiers. His sentences were like his action. He has only one 
gesture—raising and sinking his right arm—and every time 
that the right arm fell it accompanied a sentence adding a 
link to a chain of argument, massive and well tempered, 
without a particle of dross, which coiled round his adversary 
like a boa constrictor.” The description is still applicable ; 
the faults and virtues of M. Dufaure’s oratory are indicated in 
these words. It has nothing about it of what we are accus- 
tomed to associate with French oratory. It is sober, rapid, 
augmentative, and rarely coloured by imagery. It is clear and 
terse. It possesses every dialectical excellence. No one can put 
his finger more deftly than M. Dufaure on the fallacy in an 
adversary’s argument. To interrupt him is to elicit a crush- 
ing retort. There are few Members of the Senate who care 





to cross swords with him. He is never so formidable as in 
replying to an attack; and some of his sayings in the 
Assembly of 1848 are still remembered—for instance, the 
single sentence with which, in the course of the debate on 
the Roman Expedition, he overthrew M. Jules Favre :—“ Les 
injures sont comme les corps pesants, dont la force dépend de 
la hauteur d’ot ils tombent.” He has serious faults, it is 
true, for he sadly lacks warmth and variety in his manner. 
His total absence of wit is a painful deficiency; and the 
colourless character of his fluent style gives some point to 
Cormenin’s description of his speeches as “ masses of stagnant 
phrases.” But no French orator in our generation—and not 
even Royer Collard in the last—has uttered more of those 
sayings which are accepted on all sides as conclusive argu- 
ments. His countrymen have termed him, not without 
reason, the orateur des solutions. One of his greatest 
forensic triumphs was gained in connection with the 
trial of Count Montalembert for his article in the 
Correspondant entitled, ‘Un Débat sur l’Inde au Parlement 
Anglais.” M. Berryer defended the Count with all his in- 
comparable eloquence and grace. M. Dufaure was counsel for 
the publisher of the Correspondant, and though he did not 
produce the dazzling effect of his great rival’s oratory, his 
speech carried conviction into every impartial mind, and was 
a masterpiece of forensic reasoning. His name is still remem- 
bered in connection with another important trial, that of the 
publishers of the various newspapers charged with having in- 
vited subscriptions for the monument to the memory of Baudin. 
As the defender of the Temps, M. Dufaure vindicated freedom of 
speech in an argument to which the official prosecutor could 
make no reply. 

M. Dufaure is sometimes compared to Brougham, whose ap- 
pearance he is said to recall. There is little to justify the com- 
parison. Both were indeed men of great attainments, 
unwearied energy, and much versatility, but there the likeness 
ends. Dufaure has been a smatterer in nothing to which he 
has put his hand. When, as Minister of Public Works in 
Soult’s Government, he had to turn his attention to the making 
of roads and canals, he made himself really master of details 
in a way which astounded experts. His enemies marvelled at 
his audacity in passing from the discussion of sugar-duties to 
the Eastern Question or the plan of a new railway, but they 
found to their cost, if they dared to question his accuracy, that 
his industry had anticipaied all their objections. He has more 
than once proved himself to be an excellent administrator, and 
he is richly endowed with tact and discreetness,—qualities of 
which Brougham was entirely devoid. His lack of enthusiasm 
has undoubtedly much impaired his influence for good. He 
has been too often content to be a mere administrator, when it 
was in his power to be a statesman. He has disappointed the 
hopes of those who saw in him a coming law reformer. His 
ready resignation to any new order of things has sown distrust 
as to his singleness of purpose. But no one doubts that he will 
use his authority, as he always has done, in favour of modera- 
tion, and that the French Republic will be Conservative so long 
as he is the Prime Minister. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON LIBERAL ORGANISATION, 


\ E are sorry that Mr. Goldwin Smith should have made 
up his mind to go back to Canada, There are many 
points upon which we differ from him, but the Liberal cause 
is not so rich in thought and knowledge that it can afford to 
export them. It is almost certain that he might enter Par- 
liament at the next General Election, if he cared to do so, and 
his presence in Parliament would very greatly contribute to the 
vigour and straightforwardness of debate. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has the faculty of hitting hard, and of hitting with precision at 
the same time. His attacks may not always be as well deserved 
as he thinks them, but when they are well deserved, they are 
eminently attacks that tell; and even when they are not well 
deserved, it is not that the qualities which he censures 
do not merit censure, but that the qualities which he 
thinks he has discerned in such and such persons do 
not really exist in them. It is best, no doubt, for a man to 
be right both in his condemnation of a particular fault and in 
his selection of concrete examples of that fault ; but this degree 
of perfection is not given to every controversialist, and it has 
not always been given to Mr. Goldwin Smith. On the other 
hand, no man has a keener eye for the things that ought 
to be hated, and that is a characteristic which has its place 
and value, in a time when the political salt has a little lost its 
savour, 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith’s speech at the meeting of the Sheffield 
Liberal Association is a fair illustration of what has just been 
said. He is not, in our judgment, quite just to the Conserva- 
tives, but the faults for which he arraigns them are faults 
which have undoubtedly characterised the party in times past, 
and from which their escape is certainly recent, and possibly 
incomplete. The immediate object of the speech was the 


. necessity of Liberal organisation, and upon this point we 


are more at one with Mr. Goldwin Smith’s theory than 
with the practical conclusions which he deduced from it. 
“IT do not like too much organisation,” he says, “ particularly 
on the Liberal side. Perfect independence of mind is the 
great tradition of the Liberal party, and I should be slow to 
resort to any organisation which should be incompatible with 
independence of mind.” Unfortunately, the organisation 
which party managers most value usually is incompatible with 
independence of mind. Party managers are of the opinion of 
the statesman who said that the only support he cared for was 
the support that was given to him when he was wrong. They 
like to be able to count upon their troops without reference to 
the cause in which they are asked to fight. The really ad- 
mirable system would be as nearly as possible the reverse of 
this. It would be one in which the machinery of organisation 
was always perfect, provided that the Liberal party were 
agreed upon the purposes to which to apply it. The 
notion of party organisation that is fashionable at present 
is either a simple game of “follow my leader,” or is. inex- 
tricably associated with a particular programme, and that a 
programme in which things of no moment are put on a level 
with things of great moment, and the crotchets of fanatics 
appear side by side with the well-considered demands of reason- 
able men. Yet Mr. Goldwin Smith is plainly right in saying 
that when the organisation on the Conservative side is so per- 


fect, it will not do for the Liberals to neglect organisation. . 


Only we do not quite see why the Liberal party should not be 
organised on the principle on which nations maintain armies. 
There are some men who seem unable to conceive of an 
organised political party which has not a cut-and-dried set of 
measures always carried about in the pockets of its leaders, 
and hawked about from platform to platform every autumn. 
Tell them that the Liberal party ought to have a 
policy upon the Eastern Question, and they will couple 
their assent with the proviso that the repeal of the Vac- 
cination Laws and the custody of incurable drunkards must 
not be lost sight of. If they seem to take an interest in 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer, it turns out 
that they have a secret hope that, when he gets his vote, he 
will be induced by his wife to give it for a Permissive-Bill 
candidate. When the Government asks for money for the Army 
and Navy, it does not think it necessary to give a list of possible 
wars in which the English forces may be engaged. It is 
content to say that the proper furtherance of English policy 
demands that the two Services shall constantly be kept in a 
state of adequate preparation. This is our utopian idea of 
Liberal organisation, a system under which the party machinery 
shall be always ready to be set to work whenever the need 
arises. The Tories have succeeded in getting much more 
than this. They have a party machinery which is not 
only content to remain at rest until the need for action 
arises, but is also willing to act at the bidding of its leaders, 
without inquiring what the need is. Why should not the 
Liberal party be able to rival the first half of this double 
virtue, and to rub up their swords and look to their powder, 
without every man being obliged to pledge himself on the 
merits of every petty skirmish that the ingenious brains of 
political speculators can imagine in the future ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith confesses that he is puzzled by the 
multiplication of Conservative working-men’s Associations. 
Why, he asks, should a man whose lot is capable of great im- 
provement shut the door of progress against himself ? 
Partly, perhaps, because men are gregarious, and when the 
Liberals are languid about setting up working-men’s associa- 
tions, they cannot be surprised if a good many waverers, 
who have no keen political sympathies one way or the 
other, become members of the only associations that offer 
themselves, Further than this, there is, we suspect, a feeling 
on the part of the working-classes that the Conservative party, 
in which property is especially represented by great land- 
owners, is better disposed to the artisan than the Liberal party, 
in which property is especially represented by large employers. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith made in the course of his speech a 
violent attack upon the “territorial aristocracy.” Whenever, 
he said, they have been firmly seated in power, they have 








regulated the whole policy and legislation of the country 
in their own interest. It was in their own intérest that 
they plunged England into war with Revolutionary France 
and contracted an enormous Debt, and upheld Protection, 
and passed the combination laws. But all this is an old 
story to the working-man. It is in the manufacturing, 
not in the territorial aristocracy, that he recognises his 
present enemy, and just as Mr. Goldwin Smith credits the 
sins of the landowners to the Conservatives, because the 
majority of the class belong to that party, so the working-man 
occasionally credits the sins of the great employers to the 
Liberals, because the majority of the class belong to the 
Liberal party. If a working-man is already inclined in this 
direction, he is sure to be confirmed in it by the circumstance 
that the long conflict about the application of the laws of con. 
tract and conspiracy to trade quarrels was settled, and as he 
holds, rightly settled, by Conservative legislation. When you 
have the Conservative party positively doing more for the 
working-man, in the workman’s own estimation, than the 
Liberal party has ever done, and at the same time looking care. 
fully for every opportunity of bringing the workman intd con- 
nection with the party organisation, it does not seem at all 
strange that Conservative working-men should have ceased to 
be the black swans that they once were. Nor, whatever may 
be thought of the morality of the Conservative Reform Bill, 
can we expect the working-man to forget that it is to 
the Conservatives that he owes his political impott- 
ance. Undoubtedly it is because the Liberal party has 
done so much that the Conservatives are now able to claim 
so many of the working-men as their allies. So long as there 
were abuses to be maintained, the Conservatives were ready 
to maintain them, and then it was natural enough for the 
working-man to be Liberal. Now that these abuses are gone, the 
means of ensuring his support ordinarily resolve themselves into 
organisation, kindliness, and good administration. These are 
qualities that may be possessed indifferently by either party, 
and the party which makes the best show of them is the party 
which will make most-play among the working-classes. 








PEPPERINESS. 

E wonder what is the source of the mixture of sympathy, 

not to say approbation, with which pepperiness, as dis- 
tinguished from bad temper, is generally treated by the world, 
especially by the literary world? Miss Bronté teaches all her 
readers almost to fall in love with a peppery little professor 
mainly because he is peppery. Sir Walter Scott hardly ever 
draws a peppery person whom he does not evidently heartily like 
at bottom,—even Hector MacTurk, in ‘‘St. Ronan’s Well,” though 
an idle, loafing soldier, who spends his time’in fomenting quar- 
rels and promoting duels, is obviously a favourite, whom 
he intends the reader to like, and whom the reader accord- 
ingly does like; while the attractiveness of many characters 
of a far better class,—the Antiquary himself, for example,— 
is made to centre in their pepperiness. And no doubt 
the general English taste is of the same kind. When people 
hear of a very peppery speech, unless it be directed against 
themselves, they laugh, and rather cherish a tenderness for the 
man who gave vent to it. It may be said perhaps that in the 
case of Mr. Freeman’s recent rebuff to Mr. Armitage, the pepperi- 
ness of that rebuff has been rather sharply criticised. But we 
suspect this is for quite a different reason. Mr. Armitage, a Royal 
Academician, had applied to Mr. Freeman—whom he did not 
know—for advice as to a question of costume in the Norman 
period,—whether or nota serf ought to wear a collar such as Scott 
represents Gurth as wearing in ‘‘Ivanhoe.” He got at first a 
somewhat snappy and not quite intelligible reply for his pains ; 
and next, when he pressed for further information, relying on 
the advice of ‘Tom Taylor and other literary friends,’ who had 
counsciled him toconsult Mr. Freeman, he received a severe snub, 
for them as well as for himself, in the shape of an assurance tkat 
the historian’s time was too well occupied to answer queries 
put to him on the advice of people of whom he knew nothing ; 
though if Mr. Armitage had come recommended by ‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone or Professor Stubbs,’ it might have been more to the 
purpose. And this snappish reply of Mr. Freeman’s has 
been the subject of a good deal of comment in the Press, and 
on the whole, rather unfavourable comment. But it is pretty 
clear that, except perhaps in the case of those whom the snub 
directly affected, the motive of the unfavourable comment is not 
in any considerable degree the pepperiness of the reply itself, but 
rather a political motive,—the wish, on the one hand, to diminish 
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the estimation in which the judgment of an historian of repute, 
who is now so famous for his pro-Slavonic sympathies, is held by 
the public, or the wish, on the other hand, of those who agree 
with Mr. Freeman to exonerate themselves from any imputation 
of sympathy with his brusquerie. We very much doubt if any 
one on either side not directly affected by the remark has criti- 
cised it from any other than this semi-political motive. People 
probably know that Mr. Freeman has been overloading himself 
with gratuitous and very responsible work for the oppressed 
Slavs, and they know that such work, when combined with 
the heavy work of an historian of very laborious and minute 
accuracy, is exceedingly likely to generate a good deal of 
highly compressed impatience in the character of a man whose 
feelings are so ardent as Mr. Freeman's. And so thinking, 
they naturally do not take very much more account of this 
fiery snub to Mr. Armitage and his friends,—quite undeserved 
though it was,—than they would of a squib going off when it 
gets a sharp blow. Indeed, editors print every day much less 
excusable outbursts of pepperiness than this, on questions purely 
literary, and evidently are rather amused by them than offended. 
Take the following amenities, for instance, on the merits of certain 
Latin translations of English verse, which we cut out from the 
correspondence columns of one of the Edinburgh newspapers 
of the present week:—‘‘ D. C., however, with the obstinacy 
characteristic of the mule, and the stupidity characteristic 
of the ass, maintains the truth of this” (no matter what) ; 
and again, ‘‘No man was ever so stupid naturally as 
D. C., who must have taken pains with himself, and resembles 
those Germans who have written about the Latin subjunctive, 
and who could not be complete fools till they had learned a little 
latin.” Now no editor would have admitted that,—in spite 
of the criticism being signed,—who did not rather approve of 
such pepperiness, or at least think it rather amusing. A man 
known to be peppery is, indeed, generally a subject of interest, 
and usually of a rather favourable interest, among his friends, and 
they generally take a good deal of pa.us to elicit the quality. It 
is like playing with an electric apparatus ; the sparks are pleasant 
to see, even if they sometimes give you rather a tingling sensation 
when you are the conductor through which they pass. It is 
evident, for instance, that Lucy Snow, in ‘ Villette,” took a good 
deal of pains to provoke peppery little outbreaks from M. Paul 
Emanuel. Who does not enjoy the scene in the picture-gallery 
when she will look at the not very respectable picture of a fleshy 
Cleopatra, and ask him questions about his opinion of it, after he 
had so very peremptorily led her away from the picture and told 
her not to set eyes on it again? The pepperiness of the man has 
a charm for her in itself, though not perhaps as much as the 
peremptoriness. She likes his imperiousness best, but she likes 
his outbreaks of fiery temper too. And that, we suppose, is the 
feeling generally with us English. We dislike bad temper, but 
admiringly encourage a fiery temper,—if it be only a fiery temper, 
—and unless it explodes at our own expense we rather like the 
man who owns it the better. The choleric character in comedy 
is always a favourite, and we should like very much to know 
why. ; 

No doubt part of the reason is that people always feel kindly 
to a character which, in very marked and conspicuous aspects 
at least, is within their power, and like a musical instrument, 
will give out certain tones under their manipulation. It does not 
increase the respect for a man, but it does the feeling of fellow- 
ship with him, that he is sure to respond in a given way to a given 
stimulus, and that you possess the means of applying that stimu- 
lus at will. Such a man is liked partly as a natural phenomenon, 
on the display of which, under given circumstances, you can 
always rely. Just as men like to show off a fine echo in a parti- 
cular spot, and will elicit it day after day, to the admiration of their 
different guests, so they like to show off the flashes of temper 
with which a friend answers the application of the well-known 
irritants. The pleasure in it is almost like the professional plea- 
sure with which a medical practitioner sees the blister rise where 
he has applied the plaster, or the chemist, when he has predicted 
the liquidation of a gas, displays the result of the pressure he has 
applied. In short, these irascible tempers verify their friends’ 
predictions, and also illustrate their power of playing upon 
character. 

But probably another and more worthy reason for the tolerance, 
and something more than tolerance, with which peppery tempers 
are regarded, is that it is supposed that at least there must 
be something in these fiery people child-like and devoid of guile, 
since they have learned:so little of policy as to respond without 





so as to keep it more or less in harmony with their ruling pur- 
pose, may be and often are very superior to the average man, and 
sometimes, again, are,—morally, at least,—very inferior to him ; 
but in cither case they are more or less beyond his fathoming, 
and though they may use him, he can never hope to use them. 
Now, as simplicity of character is always more popular than 
depth of character, any trait which, like superficial irascibility, 
has its explanation on the very surface, carries with it a certain 
prim@ facie promise of straightforwardness and naturalness 
which are in themselves attractive. And again, a peppery 
temper has so much of the disturbing effects of pepper itself 
on the mucous membrane of those who come into close contact 
with it, and is apt to produce such sudden and altogether 
unexpected convulsions, to present such ‘absurd contrasts 
between the heat of the feeling roused and the minuteness of the 
cause which has excited that feeling, that the humour of the 
situation alone has a certain amount of fascination for those who 
do not suffer from the irascibility roused. In short, pepperiness 
is grotesque, both in its origin and its results, and whatever is 
grotesque has in it an attractiveness for the English people. 
When Meg Dods flourishes her broom, and Captain Hector 
MacTurk wards it off with his soldierly cane, all the spectators are 
delighted ; and the same amusement which results in literature 
from the imaginary collisions of irritable tempers, results also in 
life from their real collisions. But all our reasons come to this 
in the end,—that pepperiness is intrinsically superficial, childish, 
and irrational, and that man being what he is, the contemplation 
of what is superficial, childisiu, and irrational in other men, has a 
charm of its own. 


CHEAP TELEGRAMS. 

E have often been asked why the Government makes so 
little effort to establish a cheaper Telegraphic system, and 

at last we are able to make some sort of a reply. It is not a per- 
fect reply, because we believe that with a little energy the 
difficulty might be overcome, but still it is a reply of some 
sort. ‘There are not enough small boys in the world. One 
would have thought, before taking evidence, that this was an 
article of which the supply was at least co-extensive with the 
demand, even if it were not a manufacture tending always to- 
wards glut ; butit would appear that this is not, under all circum- 
stances, exactly true. It is often said and widely believed that the 
difficulty in the way of cheap telegrams is the difficulty of trans- 
mitting them, but this difficulty, if it ever existed, has been over- 
come. Thenew quadruplex instruments invented in America, which 
transmit two messages at once each way, and which have been 
already tested between Liverpool and London, promise to render 
almost any multiplication of messages conceivable, if only they 
are paid for. A good many wires can be carried above-ground 
even on one set of poles—say, forty, as a minimum—and German 
experience, stimulated by the mania for a perfect military defence, 
serves to show that a great additional number can be conveyed 
in a very cheap sort of underground drain in perfect safety, and 
with the advantage that neither high winds nor mischievous fools 
can possibly get at them. It is possible, even electricians think, 
as Sir Julivs Vogel has pointed out, in a very suggestive article 
on cheap telegraphs in New Zealand, published in this number 
of the Nineteenth Century, that rapidity of transmission might be 
still further increased if only the removal of the small-boy diffi- 
culty encouraged the men of science to exert themselves for an 
object which, even if attained, would at this moment be nearly 
useless. Besides the possibility of multiplying messages by exist- 
ing processes, there are obvious resources as yet entirely un- 
developed in the telephone, the strange discovery which, of all 
discoveries of our age, has most startled savans by suggesting 
unheard-of and unthought-of possibilities. The telegraphing 
work of great cities may all be done even by the telephone as it 
is, employment enough being granted to justify the preliminary 
expense, which, owing to the necessity of perfect insulation— 
the new Nymph Eeho is a confirmed recluse—and the need of 
silence in the operating rooms, -is likely to be considerable. Still, 
as a child or a girl can work the telephone, it could wher 
once constructed be used cheaply, and it is quite probable 
that it may within a few months receive an amazing develop- 
ment. The discovery has aroused the men of science every- 
where, improvements are incessantly attempted, the difficulty 
from the Patent Laws may be overcome either by a Parlia- 
mentary grant, or as is quite as probable, by resolute and not 
very scrupulous fighting about technicalities in the Law Courts, 
and already there are rumours of another astounding step in 
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phone has been made to write its own messages, to communi- 
cate to a pin a motion which interprets the vibrations on sand 
or paper, and the application which, as we have said, is already 
made, would, if completely successful, upset every calculation as 
to speed in the transmission of messages. [Itis not our point to-day, 
but we must note en passant that it would do much more than this. 
A telephone which could write would be a phonograph registering 
every sound by signs independent of man, and always in the 
same way, and would furnish us at once with a natural system of 
short-hand, a universal character, a stenograph applicable to all 
languages and every variety of sound, and devised, so to speak, 
by Nature or its Ruler, and not by man,—a bewildering thought, 
which, nevertheless, we repeat, on much better authority than 
our own, may be found literally true.] We believe it may be 
taken as certain that—apart, of course, from the question of 
return for the outlay—-there is no scientific obstacle to the trans- 
mission of any number of messages required. Nor is much diffi- 
culty to be feared a® to the services of manipulators. Their 
number increases every day. It is just the sort of work 
which suits the multitude of young men now growing 
up who are educated in a sort of way, who cannot pros- 
per at examinations, who feel a distaste, either natural or 
acquired, for out-dvor life, and who have not the kind of abilities 
required for ‘* business,” and who—we say it gravely and sadly— 
have before them in the long future the saddest of all conceivable 
human destinies, that of being servants to mechanical apparatus 
nearly as intelligent as, and very much more highly considered 
than themselves. Young women, too, work telegraphs well and 
telephones admirably, their voices suiting the instruments better 
than those of men; and though young women make unpopular 
telegraph-clerks, their absolute resolution to attend to nothing 
till the flirtation of the moment is over being deeply resented by 
the middle-aged men who send messages and who do not flirt in 
public, they make, in secluded rooms well out of the way, very 
competent and exceedingly cheap operators. An advertisement 
for 500 qualified manipulators on £2 a week would be answered 
at once, and if the demand increased, ‘‘ intelligence” would in a 
year be as plentiful as wire. 

No; the difficulty is the small boy. Officials will tell you there 
is some doubt as to the existence of sufficient demand to justify 
a vast extension of the system, bnt they said thy same thing to 
Rowland Hill about the Penny Post, and may be set aside sum- 
marily as knowing nothing about the matter. Everybody 
would want to telegraph if he could do it for nothing, 
and could write his message in a little pocket-book full of 
forms as big as post-cards, and capable of being carried 
about instead of being kept in a heap in a drawer, 
and an immense section of the people would telegraph if the 
charge were sixpence who are deterred by the present shilling. 
All women of the well-to-do classes would, for instance. They 
do not telegraph now, for they are trained to hate “silver waste ” 
as men are not; but they would stand sixpence, and so would 
thousands of men who, unless they see pecuniary reason, will 
not let a whole shilling go. Sir Julius Vogel’s suggestion of 
ninepence is, of course, ridiculous, and shows that he acquired 
his experience at the Antipodes, or some other place where 
Englishmen forget the wisdom of their forefathers, and 
do not believe in primogeniture, or entail, or the value of 
Constantinople to Calcutta. He might as well suggest 
five farthings as the proper price of a daily newspaper. Up 
here or down here, whichever it is, folks abhor ‘split money,” 
and would as soon pay a shilling as ninepence for anything not 
reckoned by the dozen or the score. Sixpence is the true basis, 
and at sixpence a message, we believe the telegraphing would be 
endless, and the post, for certain purposes of life, entirely super- 
seded. People hate trouble, and the bore of writing a letter, 
using formalities, finding an envelope, worrying a stamp out of a 
pocket-book, and seeing the letter lie till some one can take it to 
the post, is, as compared with writing a message in a little 
cheque-book like the books of application for Post-office Orders, 
under penalty of a fine for every falsehood and an extra charge 
for every compliment, almost infinite. There would be no end to 
the work, if telegrams were cheap. 

And no end, either, to the necessity for small boys, who are not 
so easily obtained as is imagined. It is the difficulty of delivering 
the messages when received which stops cheap telegraphing, and 
not the difficulty of transmission, or any genuine fear of want of 
sufficient work. Nobody can deliver a telegraph message except 
a small boy. A woman would be ‘run off her legs” in no 
time, and a man, besides moving too slowly, costs a great 
deal too much. The boy is a necessity, and the boy wants now- 





a-days, besides the traditional caning which nobody may inflict, 
endless supervision, a uniform and a shilling a day, and eyen 
then ig not able to be in more than three places at once. In a 
country place, where all houses are a mile and a bit from each 
other, a shower of telegrams, all for speedy delivery, would compel 
the postmaster to employ a boy for each message, or delay delivery 
for a time exceeding that spent in its transmission, and a swarm 
of such boys, besides being an unbearable nuisance—a tele. 
graph-boy is nearly as cheeky as an Etonian, and rather 
more impudent than most convicts—would very soon eat up 
all the pennies which ought to go to the State revenue. Sir 
Julius Vogel says the difficulty may be diminished by 
charging the minimum rate for telegrams to be sent out with 
the next postal delivery, and adding threepence for delivery 
by special messenger, and no doubt that is a shrewd plan for 
towns with many deliveries. An hour’s delay makes for most 
telegrams little difference, and when the need of speed is urgent 
people will pay anything, but in places with only one delivery 
the . difficulty would still remain. The object of telegraphing 
seems to ordinary people defeated if they cannot have immediate 
delivery, and most cases of hurry being purely imaginary, they 
reconcile themselves, if they must wait, to wait alittle longer and 
write by post. The difficulty is therefore real, and we believe there 
is only one way of meeting it, and that is to organise a Volun- 
teer force for the assistance of the Post Office. We venture 
to say that if a postmaster were always authorised to give two- 
pence for the delivery of a telegram within a specified distance, 
half the useless loungers in the parish would always be hanging 
round the Post Office agape for the job, which would give them 
the means of one good drink of beer. They would not be trust- 
worthy? Nonsense. They cannot drink the telegram or steal 
the telegram, and the money need not be paid till they return 
with the receipt for the telegram from the house to which it is 
directed. Nor is there the slightest reason why we should not 
guard the delivery of telegrams by a special law, enabling any person 
done out of his message, or the postmaster, to extract a shilling 
damages by the usual summary process before a magistrate. We 
do not sufficiently reverence the State in this country, or see how 
just it is that useful work, once voluntarily accepted, should 
actually be done, under penalties for carelessness or inefficiency. 
We punish carriers sharply enough, by civic process, of course, 
and why should not every man who undertakes to deliver a tele- 
gram be pro hac vice a licensed carrier? At all events, until some 
such experiment is tried, cheap telegraphing will be impossible, 
for a sufficiency of small boys cannot be kept in reserve and order. 
There are 4,535 of them already, and as a body they are won- 
derfully intelligent, good-humoured, and active; but even in 
London they feel Sir Boyle Roc he’s difficulty, and were tele- 
grams made cheaper, they could not overtake the work which at 
present, by a sort of miracle, they do manage to perform. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”'] 


Sir,—In any question of opinion relating to a social incident, I 
might be inclined to defer to the authority of Mr. Hayward,—but 
this is merely a questionof memory. My recollection of the story 
told me by the late Duke of Newcastle is perfectly distinct. 
Equally distinct is the testimony of the friend, well known to Mr. 
Hayward, to whom I repeated the story, and who verified my 
version of it by reference to the Duke. He is as sure as I am 
that, according to the Duke’s statement, the person to whom Peel 
proposed to send a hostile message was Lord George Bentinck, 
not Mr. Disraeli. I took a note of the anecdote at the time, 
and read it to the Duke. Whether [ still have the note I cannot 
say, without reference to my papers, which are in Canada. But 
I certainly kept it for some years, and to that extent it aided my 
memory. 

However, having given my testimony, whatever it may be 
worth, I do not wish to enter into a controversy. I propose to 
leave a memorandum in the. hands of the surviving literary 


| executor of Sir Robert Peel. I will include the incident of the 


two letters to which Mr. Hayward refers, and give my view of 
the relation of that incident to the other. If any future biographer 
of Sir Robert Peel cares to go into the question, he will have the 
evidence before him. 

Mr. Hayward, in his concluding sentences, misconstrues what 
I had said. I founded no argument on the comparative celebrity 
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of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli. The only argument 
I used was founded on the speech of Sir Robert Peel in the same 
debate, declaring that he regarded with indifference the attacks of 
Mr. Disraeli. After that speech, to want to challenge Mr. Disraeli 
would have argued special want of self-control. But in demanding 
gatisfaction from Lord George Bentinck, who had called him and 
his friends ‘* renegade placemen,” amd accused him of dishonour- 
able motives, of an insincere conversion, and of acts of treachery, 
Peel only obeyed the mandate of a social code which, though 
generally obsolete, was still in force with him, It is true that 
Mr. Disraeli had attempted in the course of the debate to draw 
Peel into something like a personal quarrel. But Peel had quietly 
baffied the attempt, by disclaiming in the calmest language the 
offensive construction which Mr. Disraeli sought to put upon his 
words.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, December 17. GOLDWIN Samira. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$1r,—Will you kindly allow me a word or two of reply to Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s letter of last week in reference to a passage in 
my biography of Lord Beaconsfield? As Mr. Smith says, the 
Quarterly Review is the authority on which I state that Sir Robert 
Peel contemplated challenging Mr. Disraeli to a duel. I was 
much surprised by the assertion of the Review, but I was inclined 
to accept it, not only because of the high character of my 
authority, but because the particular article from which I quoted 
is attributed to a well-known writer, intimately acquainted with 
the political history of our time. The counter-statement of Mr. 
Smith, however, disposes of the story. 

The correction is of some importance. These are many false 
estimates as to the various stages of Lord Beaconsfield’s career, 
but perhaps the falsest of all is with regard to the effect of his 
speeches and conduct on Sir Robert Peel and Sir Robert 
Peel’s fortunes. I have seen the statement more than once 
in print that Mr. Disraeli killed Peel, and there is a very 
wide-spread impression that Mr. Disraeli certainly destroyed 
Peel’s chance of ever returning to power. It is as well 
to recall to the minds of people who think thus that Sir 
Robert Peel was killed not by Mr. Disraeli, but by a fall 
from his horse on Constitution Hill; and that it was’ death, 
and not Mr. Disraeli or his speeches, that prevented Sir Robert 
Peel's return to power. Anybody acquainted with the history of 
the period which immediately followed Peel’s expulsion from 
power will know that never in the whole course of his career was 
that statesman more deeply esteemed or more generally popular. 
There can be little doubt that if he had lived he would have been 
called once again to rule the country. Had events thus turned 
eut, Mr. Disraeli would never probably have become Earl of 
Beaconsfield and Prime Minister. 

I quite agree with Mr. Smith that Peel's replies to Mr. Disraeli’s 
attacks by no means show such irritation as would justify the 
idea of his having challenged that gentleman. If the jury to 
decide between the two had been composed of reasonable and 
unimpassioned men, the answers of Peel would, I believe, have 
been considered as completely triumphant over the assaults of Mr. 
Disraeli. Peel proved over and over again that the statements 
on which his assailant founded his most elaborate attacks were 
entirely incorrect, and so far as the mere personal part of these 
speeches is concerned, Peel was able to draw a much more 
effective contrast between Mr. Disraeli’s past adulation and his 
then animosity than any Mr. Disraeli could draw between Peel’s 
opinions at different periods of his career. I don’t know of any 
more crushing rejoinder to an attack than Peel's reply to Mr. 
Disraeli’s famous speech on the ‘Canning episode,” in the 
Session of 1846. 

Those who are blind partisans of success may be allowed to 
admire Lord Beaconsfield as much as they wish, but they have 
no right, in the face of history, to raise his small achievements to 
epic proportions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Osnaburg Street, N.W., December 5. T. P. O'Connor. 

[In a matter depending on memory, we hesitate to accept any 
authority as final ; and knowing who he is, we incline to question 
whether the Quarterly reviewer has not the true account of the 
story after all_—Ep. Spectator.] 





PROTECTION FOR ENGLISH CHRISTIANS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I beg of you to reprint the following short paragraph 
from the Times of to-day (December 18th) ?— 
“Wirr-Bzaters.—Michael Scully was brouglit before the magistrates 





at Blackburn Town Hall yesterday for kicking his wife in a lodging- 
house in Queen Street, whereby the frontal bone of the forehead had 
beer knocked in. The sufferer has been removed to the infirmary, 
where her dying depositions have been taken. Alfred Cummins, tailor, 
Moor Street, was charged with knocking his wife down and kicking her 
head and face so violently as to deprive hor of sight in one eye. Under 
the Aggravated Assaults Act, the prisoner was sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. At the Leicester Police-court yesterday William White 
was charged with assaulting his wife with intent to do her grievous 
bodily harm. On Saturday night the prisoner went home drunk, and 
quarrelled with his wife. Ultimately he threw a burning paraffin lamp 
at her, which broke over her shoulder, and on the neighbours breaking 
open the door they found the poor creature enveloped in flames from 
head to foot, the prisoner standing by. She was frightfully injured, and 
now lies at the infirmary in a very critical condition. The prisoner was 
remanded.” 

Having read these three cases, occurring apparently simul- 
taneously—of kicking in one woman’s forehead, and another 
woman’s eye, and throwing a burning paraffin lamp at a third— 
I beg, Sir, to ask solemnly of you and of all my countrymen with 
whom lies the guilt of these never-ceasing, ever-multiplying English 
‘atrocities? 1f we, the women of England, possessed constitu- 
tional rights, the very first exercise of our power of political 
pressure would undoubtedly be to compel the attention of our 
representatives in the Legislature to the prevention of these crimes 
of wife-beating and wife-murder. Can you, men of England, wholly 
acquit your consciences, while you tie our hands, and never lift 
your own ?—I an, Sir, &c., Frances Power CosBBeE. 








POETRY. 
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CASSANDRA’S SPEECH. 
[‘ AGAMEMNON,” Lines 1185-1212.) 


Ana! aha! O woes on woes! 

Again the bitter toil of faithful seer 

My whirling brain doth vex with first-born bode. 
See ye those young ones seated at the house,— 
Such spectral forms as are the stuff of dreams? 
Children (belike) who died by deed of kin, 

They hold, ye mark, their hands all filled with flesh, 
Their own flesh, banquet-ripe, aye, (piteous dish !) 
The loathesome meal of which their father ate. 

I tell you ’tis to punish this he plots, 

The dastard lion, slinking in the lair 

He watched, forsooth ! what time my master came,— 
My master, for I cannot cheese but serve. 

He knows not, he, the captain of the fleet, 

Troy's devastator, how the lewd she-whelp 

With fawning tongue such welcome hath spun out, 
As shall, like Até, win to secret doom. 

So far her daring goes. Man-slayer she, 

Yet woman. By what name of hateful beast 

Shall she be rightly called? Or two-faced snake, 
Or rock-housed Scylla, bane of ships and men, 

Her offspring Death, her breath a ruthless curse 
Blown homewards? How she raised her cry of joy, 
The shameless one, as if for battle turned! 

What glee she feigns, too, at the safe return! 

And now what care I, if thou listen not ? 

The day will come. And thou shalt see, and soon 
Shalt, pitying, say I was too true a seer. E. Wetsa. 








ART. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
Lovers of water-colours are likely to do well this winter, if we 
may judge from the quality of the exhibitions opened for their 
delight. What with the extensive series of deceased artists’ work 
in this medium at the Grosvenor Gallery, and the excellence 
of the Old Society’s Exhibition, 5 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
(the Institute we have not yet seen), there have probably 
never been at one time so many good drawings on view 
in London before. And most satisfactory is it to see how 
the modern work holds its own against even the greatest 
painters of the earlier school. It must be remembered that 
we are only talking of water-colours. If there does remain 
in London some benighted individual, who repeats the cant so 
common a few years ago about the decay of water-colour paint- 
ing, we should like to take his arm and compel him to a leisurely 
walk round this winter exhibition of the Old Society, for not only 
is it the best winter show of sketches and studies which there has 
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been in our recollection, but it is particularly noticeable for the 
high excellence of work amongst the younger members of the 
Society, and those who belong more especially to the modern 
school of work. 

It is difficult to give a great pre-eminence to one artist in such 
a first-rate exhibition as this, more especially as the works of 
many are but studies, while others are finished pictures in all 
but the name ; but with some deductions for the might have been, 
we must confess that, in our opinion, there is nothing in the 
gallery so fine as Alfred Hunt's “* Whitby,” No. 420. He sendsa 
companion picture of ‘* Whitby Harbour,” No. 390, which is, per- 
haps, nearly as fine and even more elaborate in drawing, but which 
misses, we think, somewhat of the delicate mysteriousness of the 
former picture. Wenever remember to have before seen from any 
artist, still water treated with so much of Turner’s feeling. Any 
one who will take the trouble to look at Turner’s ‘‘ Oberwessel,” 
now hanging in the Grosvenor Gallery, and compare it in his 
own mind with the piece of still water in the foreground of Mr. 
Hunt's picture, will see the resemblance at once. Over Mr. 
Hunt's pictures there seems to be now often a forced theatrical 
light, as of fairy-land, but in this picture of ‘‘ Whitby,” lying half 
asleep on a misty morning, there is nothing of this kind, and the 
picture is alixe beautiful. and true. It is not nature as it appears 
to all of us at all times, but it is nature transposed and interpreted 
by the mind of an artist and poet, our work-a-day world 
*¢ touched to diviner issues” by thought and skill. 

For those who prefer a rock to be a rock and nothing more, 
the essertial lovers of a primrose on the river’s brim, to whom 
any suggestion as to the primrose’s meaning is an insult, we may 
turn aside to the work of Mr. George Fripp. As far as it goes, 
this work may almost be called perfect,—certainly far more per- 
fect than that of Alfred Hunt, who, like all strivers after a high 
ideal, makes several failures for one success. We do not know 
that if people really admire this low key of colour, and think it 
to be natural, that they could wish for a greater master of it than 
Mr. Fripp. This glen in Skye (52), with stretch of rocky moor- 
land sloping up to rugged, somewhat volcanic hills, and with a 
turbid stream dashing down on the right hand of the picture, 
really leaves but little to be desired on the score of rock-drawing and 
general harmony of tone. It might, perhaps, have been improved 
were there a little less accuracy, or at least evidences of accuracy, 
about it, for the general effect of the picture is probably a little 
marred by the multiplicity of detail, from which is yet absent 
entirely the feeling of literal truth. It is true in a way, but there 
is no solidity of rock or freedom of waving grass, only excessively 
skilful representation in a mannered fashion. That is the great, 
the greatest, fault of Mr. Fripp’s work,—he never carries us away 
beyond the impression that such and sucha picture is Mr. Fripp’s 
notion of such and such a scene. 

Mr. Allingham sends no less than thirteen examples, nearly 
all small and beautiful, though there is no work to come up to 
‘The Chelsea Pensioners” of last year. We cannot describe 
these drawings in detail, but they are all worthy of attention. If we 
had to name the most thoroughly true and yet imaginative work 
here, which was simply intended to be a sketch, and nota picture, 
we think that it would be No. 391, ‘‘ Easton Broad,” by H. Stacy 
Marks, a picture of water and reeds, under a dull sky, with a 
solitary heron standing on one leg in the foreground. Delightful 
as Mr. Marks’s water-colour studies of deep lanes and green fields 
have always been, this year they are more charming than ever, 
though we are on the whole sorry to see that the artist is taking 
to very rough, almost sugar-loaf paper, and a coarser style of 
work. However, this may only be for hasty studies and sketches 
like the present ; we hope it is. On the same screen is Alma 
Tadema’s ‘ Flora,” No. 394, on the whole the most successful 
figure-painting here,—a maiden in long robes gathering purple 
anemones in a green meadow, with a background of classic for- 
mation and trees. Why is it, we wonder, that in Mr. Tadema’s 
landscapes the background is always so much more satisfactory 
than the nearer portions of the picture. 

Samuel Palmer sends only four very small drawings, but they are, 
as usual, teeming with rich colour, and full of subject and interest. 
Boyce sends several examples, but they are hardly so good as 
usual with this painter, who is probably the greatest master of 
pure body-colour painting in landscape of the whole Society. We 
think this year his smallest work is his best, a little picture of 
‘¢‘The Teme at Ludlow.” Lamont and J. D. Watson send, as 
usual, many different arrangements of the old story, but the 
former is losing more and more every year of the dreamy 


poetical feeling which used to be the greatest charm of his | ana Co 





pictures. When shall we have another set of three like that he 
painted to illustrate the days, when 
“ Bonnie Kilmeny gaed down the glen”? 

We cun see her now coming back from her seven years’ stay in 
fairyland, entering the old cottage at sunset, with her lap full of 
the iuagic flowers, the old father chopping faggots in the glow of 
the firelight, and the mother holding the door open for her, 
half in fear, half in joyful surprise,—a painter who could 
do such work ought not to have settled down into such 
common-place as we have here in No. 53, “‘ Sketch for Drawing 
Sweethearts,” a damsel in pink shoes and dress being led through 
a wood by an equally uninteresting man. 

The figure-work here which is not decorative, is poor, though 
R. W. Macbeth’s classical study, and Arthur Marsh’s dark fish- 
wives may be excepted ; the latter is possessed of genuine feeling 
for the dreariness and horror of the sea in bad weather, but there. 
is a little too universal a gloom over his work. His 345, “ Stony 
Land,” is a picture of considerable merit and interest. Albert 
Goodwin's “Old Maidstone ” is one of the most beautiful river 
landscapes here, perfectly true and unaffected, and hung very 
undeservedly near the floor, where nine people out of ten 
would pass without seeing it at all. Buckman’s decorative figures. 
seem to improve steadily, and are excessively humorous and in- 
teresting ; ‘Thorne Waite’s sketches of all sorts, and in all sorts of 
styles, moreover, are all worthy of attention, and seem to promise 
great things, when the artist has quite made up his mind what he 
is aiming at. Basil Bradley's horse pictures are fresh and bright, 
and noticeable for their very clever composition. Sir John Gil- 
bert’s examples are better than of late they have been, and many 
other artists deserve mention and praise, had we more space at. 
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THE HOUSE OF RAVENSBURG.* 
THE conception of this drama is a very fine one, and is tragic im 
the truest sense ; but the finer the conception, the more difficult, 
necessarily, is the execution, and we cannot say that the picture 
of the burden of an inheritance of evil habits and dark passions. 
in their conflict with better elements of nature and of destiny, 
is in general embodied here with anything like the force reached 
in particular passages, and required by the author's subject. The 
intention is to give a picture of the tragic doom overhanging 
particular families, not from the Greek point of view of a mere 
shadow of adverse destiny, but from the truer and more modern 
point of view that such adverse destinies are but the products of 
elements of evil—half voluntary and half involuntary—which 
are transmitted from father to son, and exert their malignant in- 
fluence on each in succession. To give the reader a better im- 
pression of the play, we will extract the whole of Mr. Noel’s short 
and modest ‘‘ prefatory note ”:— 


“T have taken some liberties with the history of that part of Switzer- 
land in which the scene of my tragedy is principally laid, but I believe 
I am justified in regarding this as excusable in the case of a drama not 
primarily historical. The liberties I have taken, moreover, are not of 
great importance. F have suppressed the historical Bishop of Coire, 
and blended the revolt against the Abbot of St. Gall with the revolt 
against him. As regards the Peasants’ War, Rudolph of Werdenberg 
did indeed play the part I have assigned to Ralph; but I must confess: 
that /Eschylus and rhododendrons were probably not known at that 
particular moment find place. The incident of the Sub-Prior’s visit of 
remonstrance to Sigismund was suggested, partly by a similar one in 
the life of Beckford, the author of ‘ Vathek,’ which was related to me 
when I was a boy by some of the people near Beckford’s place, Fonthill 
Abbey, and partly by the doings at Medmenham Abbey, in the last 
century. The revellers at that time were infidel, as well as reckless. 
livers ; but their creed was the materialism of their epoch. The ideas 
and sentiments of my Knight are similarly impiong; tinged, however, 
rather with that peculiar colour which so often characterised the specu- 
lative and practical impiety of the Middle Ages. I need only allude to 
the tenets of certain Gnostics, Sufis, and Beguins; as alse to the lives 
and opinions of Vanini, Cardan, Bruno, or ‘Ezzelin the Monk.” 
Sigismund is a philosophical Tannhaiiser (such men as Beckford, Byron, 
and De Musset are not unlike him, perhaps, in character), who suffers 
retribution, and the arrogant impiety of whose philosophy suffers 
rebuke, in accordance with the law, known alike to Hebrew, Greek, and 
recent science, that ‘ the sins of the futhers are visited upon the children.” 
I have thought it in accordance, however, with modern taste to leave 
somewhat undefined the specific nature of the crimes committed by 
members of the guilty race, such specific explanation not being essential 
to the development of my plot. Moreover, what our own experience 
and our own science teach us about life in this respect may wear aD 
appearance slightly different from that which the same law wore of old. 
What we now perceive is the fact of half evil, half insane tendencies— 
unrestrained, or unsuccessfully resisted—transmitted from generation 
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i i bitter fruit of multiform sorrow, 
of yaa Wvet Ee of salvation and Divine deliverance Of 
the. three ‘ unities,’ I have only sought to observe that of action; but 
although ® unity of motive pervades the whole composition, it may in 
ome sense also be regarded as a trilogy.” 

When we say that this is an ambitious aim, we do not mean to 
deprecate it, for poetry must be ambitious to be poetry at all, 
_-and unless.a man’s aim be high, he hardly deserves the name of 
a poet. But unquestionably it is a difficult conception to work 
out, needing a great affluence of poetical vitality,—a large 
power of giving dramatic life to a considerabic variety of figures, 
and awful significance to many situations, in order to do it justice. 
Goethe, we believe,—looking to his splendid medieval pictures 
in Goetz von Berlichingen, and his splendid pictures of diablerie 
in Faust—might have succeeded with such a subject, in his youth, 
but we doubt whether any now living poet could succeed with 
it; and it is no disparagement to Mr. Roden Noel that having 
wonceived so great a tragedy, and executed particular passages 
with: much power, he has, in a considerable number of the 
goenes of his play, not risen to the height of the exi- 
gency of whieh he himself has given us the standard. The 
scene, for instance, referred to in'the “‘ prefatory note,” in which 
the Sub-Prior waits on Sigismund to remonstrate with him on his 
blasphemies and sorceries, is a very feeble one, at least as regards 
all that the Sub-Prior himself says. One hardly knows what Mr. 
Noel's conception of this priest is. At times, and especially in 
the close of the scene, he seems possessed by a genuine moral 
fervour, which indeed could alone account for his forcing himeelf 
on Conant Sigismund atall; but in other parts of the scene he 
appears to take a purely class view of the issues between the 
peopile and the priests, and not to have any deep sympathy with 
the people’s miseries and wrongs. The whole scene, therefore, 
fails to affect us, and is especially wanting in dramatic force. 
‘Till towards its close, the Sub-Prior seems intended to be no 
match at all for Sigismund, but then suddenly stumbles on an 
illustration which strikes home, and which he could hardly have 
used without a knowledge of the heart.and a sympathy with 
the domestic life of the people such as was in no way suggested 
by his previous speeches. And this is only one of many speci- 
mens of what seems to us’a failure in the vitality of the tragedy. 
‘The subject requires the delineation of all sorts of life in affluent 
aneasure—life evil and good, spiritual and superstitious, pas- 


sionate and pure, tyrannic and liberty-loving. But excepting | [ 


Sigismund himself—and not excepting his son—and excepting 
one fine democratic address from the leader of the Swiss 
peasants, this affluence of life is by no meaus visible. ‘The 
women are a little pale and shadowy; and the secondary 
figures—the figures on which so much depend for making the 
whole dramatic situation real and vivid—are feebly conceived. 
Again, to give reality to this tale, Lady Blanche,—the evil love 
of Sigismund,—should be a most careful and splendid picture, as 
careful, at least, as Goethe painted in Adelheid in the earliest 
form of Goetz von Berlichingen. But Lady Blanche is hardly 
painted at all, except physically in one or two apostrophes of 
Sigismund’s, and mentally in the long sneer at his English . wife 
and the argument addressed to his ambition which she rushes into 
so abruptly in almost the first scene in which she appears. For 
the second character of the play,—second, we mean, in dravatic 
importance,—the picture of Lady Blanche strikes one as fatally 
faint and poor. And Sigismund appears more evil cven than he 
need be, from the poet’s entire failure to make Lady Blancie’s 
fascinations life-like. But perhaps the worst dramatic fault in 
the play is the failure to reproduce for us in the picture of Sigis- 
mund’s heir, Ralph, the legacy of conflict he had inherited from 
his father. We find him, indeed, forcing-on a duel with his own 
half-brother,—whom, however, he does not know to be akin to him 
at all,—for an evil and selfish purpose, namely, to screen himself 
from the consequence of former ill-doing ; but this duel excepted, 
which gives no real opportunity for the delineation of inward life, 
Ralph is painted only in the victorious stage of conflict over the 
evil passions he had inherited ; and in bulk and mass of char- 
acter he seems a rather inadequate representative of the evil 
house of Ravensburg. ‘There is none of the largeness and rude- 
ness and force of Sigismund in Ralph, and no glimmer even of 
the vein of quasi-insanity which is meant to play a considerable 
part in Sigismund himself. 

Hence we cannot say that as a drama we regard the House of 
Ravensburg as a success. There are a few characteristic, powerful, 
and rugged passages in it, but a great deal that is pale, indistinct, 
and blurred. And in dealing with so great a subject, it is hardly 
possible not to feel anything like faintness and indistinctness 
almost fatal. At the same time, the poem contains some very 





fine elements ; and taken asa whole, the picture of Sigismund both 
before and after death,—Mr. Noel assumes Shakespeare's licence, 
and brings Sigismund back to us from the other world, and, even 
bolder than Shakespeare, undertakes to show us his character 
still undergoing change in that world,—seems to us one of very 
considerable power. The following passage, for instance, spoken 
by Sigismund the disembodied, and presenting the central idea 
of the play with great fire, seems to us a noble one :— 


“ Even as in life, in death I feel the curse 
That weighs upon the creature; and with flame 
Of doom more terrible, more swift—with blows 
Thundering, thicker, surer—smites and blasts 
The fated roof-tree of one house forlorn, 
Leaving another prosp awhile. 
And yet I feel how in the abysmal Past 
Z was; in yon dim Future J shall be. 
While I and my forefathers, and my seed— 
Yea, all the panorama of the world— 
Are one man, shadowed by one awful guilt, 
One suffering, one freedom charged with doom 
Unfathomable, more righteous than our right, 
Than wisdom wiser, loving more than love. 
All we name Nature sundereth evermore 
From her All-Father ; re-absorbed for ever, 
Abideth reconciled ; yet ours the sin, 
That must be porged and punished ere the end. 
But I rebel. I writhe impaled! Yea, curse, 
Accuse thee, Heaven! Why visit upon him 
The sins of his forefathers, and my own? ... 
I moan; I grope in blindness! Yet I know 
The award for justice, and embrace my pain! .. . 
I hoped my son, the son of Innocence, 
(Who, while she folded her white wings on earth 
A moment, was called Constance,) my sweet child, 
Nartured in shrines of holiness and love, 
Would soar in spirit from our earth to heaven, 
Dwelling there in pure light above us all ! 

- I may not even clasp thee in mine arms 
For consolation; in me there is none! 
TI's instrument, I am unprofitable 

For any good! Ah, could I speak one word 

Of what my soul desires to him! I yearn 

Over the child in vain! O Saviour, Obrist!” 


Again, there are one or two beautiful songs, and at least one 
very fine picture of a mountain sunset, but too often Mr. Noel’s 
imagery is unclear and a little strained. One extract will give 
both one of the most beautiful of the songs, and also thoughts 
of Sigismund’s upon it which illustrate our last remark :— 


Scene II.—The Child’s Sleeping-room. Constance 
child in his cot, who, half asleep, also sings at intervals. 
ajar. Sigismund listening and looking from outside. ] 

Cons. (sings).—‘* Pause awhile, my lovely child, 
Ere thou fly away from me! 
The world is traitorous and wild, 


No warm wing to shelter thee. 
awhile! 


Weave white flowers in a chain; 
Babble fables of a fairy; 
Infant moments feel no stain, 
Woven to a garland airy; 
Weave white flowers! 


Linger here in a dewy dale; 
Climb not under a hot noon; 
Cull pure lilies of the vale; 
Darling, do not leave me soon | 
Linger here.” 

« Sig.—She singeth him to sleep; and with one foot 
In dreamland, he, too, followeth her singing, 
Floating his wavering bright waifs of song, 
To follow in the wake of her full sail: 

So water flames through twilight of stirred leaves, 
At intervals; or mellow melody 

Of bees awakens in sweet summer time, 
Between their dives in dimlit flower-bells. 
So, a child may follow one along a path, 
Now in the open, now in corn-poppies, 
Immersed in watery greenness of slim corn. 
Lo! he hath seen her shadow on the wall, 
Large-looming in a warm glow of faint fire, 
Fluctuant o’er the ceiling: in his mind 

It mingles with some favourite tales of fay, 
And wondrous giant; until, half afraid, 
Once more he passes wholly from the realm 
Of misty slumber into waking-world.” 


The images here are, to our minds, very confusing. Why does 
water “‘ flaming ” through ‘ twilight of stirred leaves at intervals” 
seem at all an apt image of a mother’s song awakening, at inter- 
vals through half-sleep, the mind of the child? If it only means 
that as the leaves of trees shutting out water lit up by the sun, 
are sometimes blown aside to admit a glimpse of it, so sleep 
which shuts out the mother’s song is sometimes interrupted to 
open the child’s ears to it, the thought is graceful, but would be 
just as true if anything else were seen through these stirred 
leaves, and the readcr is puzzled by its being water, and sun-lit 
water, rather than cloud or light, which is thus seen, especially 
as the two next images suggest nothing but alternate hearing and 
failing to hear, alternate seeing and failing to see. This is small 
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criticism, of course, but in a drama it is certainly a mistake to 
puzzle the reader with fanciful, but emphasised, detail, distracting 
his attention from the development of character. For another 
instance, take this description of a Cornish beach :— 


“ Bertha (sol.)\—Oh, what delicious shells! the yellow shore, 
All little shells, or whole, or mutilate, 

White rose-petals, curled cowries, palmer-shells, 
Orange and crimson, small patellas, veined 

With ultramarine ; bow delicate, fairylike ! 

Each one a happy, innocent life evanished ! 
While, with delicious splashing, the clear wave, 
Green as live emorald, falls: white lace of foam 
Falls with it, blown, like cirrus, from the crest 
Of joy’s own fluctuant crystal, in the blue! 

How do they leap, the billows, heaving, laughing, 
Along dark crimson marble, and moss-green 

Of cliff sea-sculptured, or lone island-pillars ; 
Whispering in low caves, where Shadow dwells, - 
With her penumbra, a thin water-froth! 
The sand is-all unfooted, save by elves, 

Or feet of toying wavelets, to loose lines 
Rippling the paleness in their tidal dance. 

Nay, yonder by the cave behold a dint 

Of some small foot; a single line of dinta.” 


The analogy suggested here for the foam, that it is blown ‘like 
cirrus from the crest of joy’s own fluctuant crystal in the blue,” is 
still more obscure. And we submit that to call the line of white 
foam round the shadow of a cave the “penumbra” of that 
shadow is poetically as well as physically a mistake ; poetically it 
does not suggest half-shadow any more than it resembles it phy- 
sically. This rather strained fancy injures a drama conceived 
on such broad lines as Mr. Noel’s, and is indeed, we suspect, an 
index of the imaginative deficiencies which rendered it hardly 
possible for Mr. Noel to work out his idea with consistent power. 
But we have cavilled too much, and will end with one short 
passage presenting a Swiss scene with true poetic feeling :— 


[Sigismund, with a little boy, named Rudolph, the son of one of his 
tenants. } 
Sig. (now to himself, now to Rudolph).—Come, Rudolph, 

let us rest beneath the pine! .. . 

Do you love the music of the wind therein ? 

Dark, prophet-like, it broods above the abyss, 

Marmuring mystic sounds oracular!... 

My damned old castle’s hidden in the mist. . . . 

The grapes! I know they swung right temptingly 

Against your lips, as we were sauntering 

Among the trellised vines; but what will those 

Who own them say? their bloom is like yon bloom 

Of dusking hills and vales—the torrent roars, 

Thundering to the gorge! How kvely! See, 

A snow-peak flushed as from still fire within! 

Purple abide the storm-rent rugged crests 

Of kingly mountains: hearken! far-off bells 

Of lowing herds descending—there an eagle 

Screams, as he wheels, now dark, now luminous; 

Glooming by rocky steeps of pine ; illumed 

In violet air between them—there is storm 

Impending! viewless winds are marshalling 

Clouds in battalions, ominous, ash-pale, 

Fire-tinct, dusk waves of some inverted sea! 

From lonely tarns the storm-spirit hath spoken.” 


That is very fine verse, and the readers of this imperfect but 
powerfully-conceived drama will find much in it which is equally 
fine, and much, too, of far higher meaning. 





LANDSEER STUDIES.* 
THERE are two great varieties of artistic success which must be 
carefully discriminated, if we would form a sound judgment of 
any artist’s work,—the success which attends some men from the 
very beginning of their career, and which apparently depends 
more upon favourable conjunctions of temperament and circum- 
stance than actual individual merit ; and that success which is won 
more slowly and painfully, in spite of obstacles, by indisputable 
strength of genius and unwearied labour. And it is to be noticed 
that the durability of the artist’s reputation after death is but too 
frequently found to be in an inverse ratio to his popularity while 
living ; he but too frequently toils but,— 
“To break a grave and fall therein.” 

There is, however, one consolation, and that of not slight import- 
ance, which can be held out to the unpopular worker who struggles 
hardly onward, without encouragement from friends and patrons, 
and that is, that the atmosphere of friends and patrons is, as a 
rule, a deadly one for art. It does seem to appear an almost 
universal truth in the history of art, that directly it has become 
*‘Jaureate ” in any particular case its powers have begun to fail ; 
that you may have grand pictures from the cloister and the garret, 
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but hardly from the palace, from hands weary with labour and 
hearts heavy with care and grief, but scarcely from tenderly- 
nurtured bodies and spirits sunk in luxurious ease. Art reverses 
the fable of the pelican, and requires its children to give their 
life’s blood for its sustenance. We do not say this is quite 
universally the case, nor that it is necessary for the majority of 
the pictures we see round us, but only as a general rule that 
the height of aim is found associated with but little popular oy 
pecuniary success. 

We have made these few remarks, as they appeared to us te 
touch nearly upon the work of the artist whose power we intend 
to strive to give an estimate of, and to account, partially at all 
events, for certain shortcomings which are visible in his painting. 
Edwin Landseer was born seventy-five years since, in Foley 
Street, and came of a thoroughly artistic family. His father, 
John Landseer, who was a well-known engraver and lecturer 
upon art, taught him to draw at the early age of five, and en- 
couraged him a year or two later to go into the fields round 
Hampstead and sketch the sheep, cows, &c., there to be found 
Mr. Monkhouse does not tell us, and we have never heard, 
whether Landseer’s devotion to animals arose mainly from his 
father’s teaching, or was the result of a natural bent of disposi- 
tion ; in any case, however, there must have been great natural 
ability, which from childhood to manhood flowed steadily in one 
direction, that of animal representation. We will not delay our 
readers with accounts of the sheep he drew at eight years old, 
the lions he drew at nine, and the bulls he drew at ten; all these 
minutiz, with sketches to represent them, will be found duly set 
down in Mr. Monkhouse’s most elaborate language, but give a 
summary in as few words as possible of his early work. From 
1808 (when he was six years old) to 1824—that is, for the first 
twenty-two years of his life—he may be said to have devoted 
his time almost entirely to the study of animal form, producing 
during that time little but mere student-work. During thie 
period the chief part of his attention had been given to dogs, 
though he had also drawn lions, horses, bulls, donkeys, swine, 
and indeed pretty nearly every animal he could come across. Up 
to the year 1824 he seems to have had but one object, that of 
literal truth, and there is entirely absent from these sketches any 
of the romantic, and occasionally overstrained sentiment, which 
particularly distinguished him in after-life. In 1814 he visited Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford, and to the influence exercised upon 
him by the great author, and to the scenery and associations of 
Scotland, may be traced a great portion of the work of his 
more mature years. For the next ten years, the majority of 
his pictures were of quite another stamp to the earlier work, 
studies of deer and Highland life, illustrations to Scott, and 
showed progress in landscape painting ; finally, we find dozens of 
portraits of various members of the aristocracy, which mark the 
transition in the artist's feeling and style of painting. From 
this period onward to 1837 was his period of best work, cul- 
minating in the picture of “‘ The Old Shepherd's Chief Mourner,” 
and from 1837 down to 1873, the year of his death, he produced 
no picture approaching to that conception in power and pathos. 

From year to year henceforward his art became more and more 
popular, and more inspired by the populace, and the very names 
of his pictures were chosen with a view to effect. The dog and deer 
pictures, a! aye ais best, became fewer, and in their stead we have 
large works, of such a kind as “ A Dialogue at Waterloo,” ‘‘ Mam 
Proposes, God Disposes,” ‘‘The Swannery Invaded by Eagles,” 
and innumerable portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, and any 
number of Princesses, of all which the less said the better. 
Before entering into particulars as to Sir Edwin’s work and its 
rank amongst that of contemporaries, we should, perhaps, saya few 
words concerning the manner in which Mr. Monkhouse has per- 
formed the difficult task of selecting, arranging, and deseribing 
the studies and pictures which form the bulk of the volumes 
before us. 

The selection and arrangement have apparently been performed 
with care and judgment, though it is noticeable with regard to 
the first of these, that there are no examples given of studies for 
any of the better-known pictures, with the exception of the study 
of two stags’ heads for the picture of the combat, and a very 
slight sketch of ‘‘ Alpine Mastiffs in the Snow,”’ perhaps the germ 
of the Great St. Bernard picture. 

Of the descriptive and critical passages of the work, we can say 
but little in praise. They are in the commonest style of gift- 
book literature, which may almost be said to form a class quite 
distinct from all other literary efforts. To say nothing, at great 
length, and in words which give the effect of saying a great deal, 
is now becoming quite a common art, and every Christmas sees 
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1e production of hundreds of works exemplifying it in the | do easily, and preferred paths where success is sasured, to 
ighest degree. We will quote a sample of what we mean from | those in which it seemed arduous and uncertain. Such is 
1e volume before us, and leave our readers to devide for them- | not the stuff of which great artists are made, or indeed great 


slves whether we are unjust in classing it as above :— 


men of any class, and so it seems to us, that we must content 


« What man of us, or indeed woman, has not sympathised with the | ourselves with placing him in the second order of artists,—those 


apegrace terrier in ‘ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home,’ 
ho has been ‘ out on the loose,’ and come back to his kennel to find his 
ipper stolen. He seems to feel the weight of his iniquity, and the 
mfort of a tub where he can lay down his tired head in peace. 
hough the home is humble, it is safe, and if he had only stayed there, 
» would have had some supper, however poor. How much to be en- 
ed is the snail who never knows the temptation of ‘straying,’ but 
aries her kennel on the top of her back !” 

‘ere seems to be no reason why writing of this style, not 
een in illustration of any picture in the book, should ever cease. 
br the rest, we may say that the volume is well bound, and 
pinted (of course) on superfine paper; and the woodcut illustra- 
tins are fairly well done, on the whole. 

Certainly, in comparison with the collections of poor stuff 
ofall sorts which are so often issued to young persons 
at this festive season, this is a reasonable work, with a 
denite aim fairly carried out. That the writing is mere 
mehine-work is not surprising, as it has evidently only 
ben required to fill out, and give a coherence to the 
vatous sketches and studies. And now let us seek to 
estmate Landseer’s true place amongst animal painters. First 
of jl, we see clearly, on thinking over Landseer’s pictures, 
that although he had great range as an animal painter, he 
achived by no means the same success with every kind. Un- 
doubedly his dogs and his stags are the achievements upon which 
his during fame will last,—‘*The Old Shepherd’s Chief 
Mouner,” and ‘“* Dignity and Impudence,” on the one hand, and 
‘‘ The Challenge,” ‘* The Combat,” and ‘‘ The Sanctuary,” on 
the otaer. And of these, too, the dog pictures are certainly the 
finer. The peculiar genius of Landseer, the one spécialité in 
which he has never been even rivalled, was the power he pos- 
sessed of giving to his canine subjects all the expression of a 
human personality. The face of the bloodhound in “ Suspense” 
is almost as representative of anxiety and suppressed emotion, as 
the face of a human being could be, and many other pictures 
could be quoted in a similar manner. And thus he gained for 
animal painting a new interest, by connecting it in a manner 
which the most superficial could appreciate with hu1uan life. 
Striking as are the analogies in many cases between the breeds, 
tempers, and characters of animals and those of mankind, Sir 
Edwin was the first to discover them, at least upon canvas; and 
of the zeal and ability with which he worked this rich field of 
labour any catalogue of his works will show,—fidelity, courage, 
dignity, humility, braggardocio, fun, and pathos, are not all these 
and many other human virtues and failings, to be found engrafted 
upon the faces of his dogs, and is it not this quasi-humanity 
which gives to his pictures their greatest charm? When he 
deserted this line of country, his hand always comparatively 
failed him; in it he was supreme, the Columbus of the dog's 
character. 

Even here, however, he was very unequal in the power of his 
pictures, owing, it appears, to us, to an excessive love of anti- 
thesis; he carried the humanity of the dog so far, that it occa- 
sionally jarred upon you, as if the animal had been dressed up for 
exhibition and escaped from a neighbouring circus. And in 
many of his pictures there is an excessive fiddling upon the same 
string, which becomes wearisome. One more remark must be 
made, which is, that there can be no doubt, humanly speaking, 
that he was ruined as an artist by his early success and the notice 
he gained from the aristocracy. For one good animal picture 
which he painted after he became famous, he probably pro- 
duced half-a-dozen bad portraits, without mentioning such very 
useless works as ‘‘ A Dialogue at Waterloo” and ‘‘ The Queen at 
Balmoral.” As we said atthe beginning of this article, it is diffi- 
cult for art or artists to live in swaddling-clothes, and Landseer 
for the last thirty years of his life did habitually live in circles 
where swaddling-clothes are the ordinary raiment. ‘The free, 
honest nature of the man was obscured almost entirely by a sort 
of forced gentility, and his art suffered in consequence ; as Mr. 
Monkhouse says, he ‘‘ lost in vigour, but gained in refinement.” 
Unfortunately, refinement, in that sense of the word, is not what 





who do some on¢ thing so well that it is almost genius, but not 
quite. And another great mark of this is, that the classes to 
whom Landseer gives most pleasure are almost invariably women 
and children, that is, those in whom the sentimental element is 
most predominant, and the judging faculty most in abeyance. 
Pure and kindly sentiment all his works possess, without a 
coarse or an unmanly feeling throughout the list, and occa- 
sionally, as in the pictures we have referred to, he rises into true 
pathos, and paints a picture like that of the old shepherd's dog 
mourning for his master, which strikes home to every one of 
us as alike true and beautiful. That this humour and pathos are 
frequently strained till they becomes unnatural, and even more, 
morbid, is but the inevitable result of working any style of painting 
or subject threadbare ; and his comparative failure in portrait and 
large compositions, must be, no doubt, attributed to the fact 
that after the first years of boyhood, his social life left him few 
opportunities of steadfast work for improvement rather than 
favour. 





LANGE’S HISTORY OF MATERIALISM.* 
Proressor LANGE, of Ziirich, and latterly of Marburg, died in 
1875, at the comparatively early age of forty-seven, after play- 
ing, as many of our readers know, no small part in the politics, 
journalism, and speculative thought of Germany. His chief 
philosophical work, The History of Materialism, very successfully 
translated by Mr. E. C. Thomas, forms the beginning of ‘‘ The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” projected by Messrs. 
Triibner, an undertaking which promises well, and to which we 
heartily wish success. Only one of the three volumes is yet 
published in an English dress, but the work is so important in its 
bearings upon that which is really, for all thinking men, the 
question of questions, and, even in the case of thousands of the 
present generation who little dream of philosophical distinctions, 
has an unconscious influence on the tone of thought and religious 
sentiment, that we offer no apology for devoting to each volume 
a separate notice as it appears. The book is one the value of 
which, from its comprehensiveness and accurate learning, as well 
as the great fairness of its tone, and, for so difficult a subject, its 
lucidity of style, which is remarkable even in the translation, no 
thinker, even of the schools most opposed to Lange's views, will 
venture to deny. Von Hartmann has described it as controver- 
sial; but, although starting, as it does, from a specific stand- 
point, it cannot altogether avoid that character, it is above the 
position of an ordinary polemic. Its influence may be clearly 
traced on much of the half-scientific, half-philosophical discus- 
sions of the day. Seven years ago Professor Huxley said that its 
translation would prove a great service to philosophy in England, 
Since that time it has been greatly remodelled, and Professor 
Tyndall admitted, in his well-known Belfast address, his deep 
obligation to the work. It may be our duty hereafter to inquire 
how far Lange’s views really coincide with those of that prevailing 
scientific school which at present claims to be the leader of 
rational progress. 

The word ‘ Materialism” has been so much in the mouths of 
men during the last few years, that it is not surprising that it 
should have been used without much accuracy and in many different 
senses. Lange has nowhere in this work attempted to define it, 
but leaves the reader to gather from his general statements and 
argument what that Materialism is of which he is recording the 
history and the part it has played in the development of human 
knowledge and thought. 

Materialism, in the sense in which it is used by Lange, assumes 
the objectivity of the universe and the truth of the data of percep- 
tion and memory ; and it assumes also the truth of our expecta- 
tion of the uniformity of the sequence of phenomena for the 
future as in the past, stipulating, as it does, the non-severance of 
force and substance, and recognising the former as the absolutely 
necessary property of the latter. It involves also the unity of 


| substance dualism seeming to it to imply unnecessary assumption, 


an artist wants; if his art is not refined naturally, the surround- | and indeed contradiction, and the personification, in any 
ing influences of Turkey carpets and gold plate will hardly render | sense or degree, of causation or force is to it mere anthro- 


it so. 
It may be doubted, however, whether Landseer ever pos- 
sessed the stuff of which a great artist is made. 


too prene, as his biographer confesses, to do what he could | 


He was | Albert Lange, late Professor of Phil 


pomorphic fancy. Atomism it holds to be an hypothesis 


* Hi: Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Importance. By Frederick 
2s i = losophy in the Universities of Ziirich and 


Marburg. Translated by Ernest Chester Thomas, late Fellow of Trivity College, 
Cambridge. London: bner and Co. 
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without which materialism cannot well hold together, though we 
have a hint in this volume of a possible materialism of the future 
without atomism, which is to be considered at a later stage of the 
work. It follows that teleology must be strictly eliminated from 
a true materialism, being superseded by the grand principle of 
*6 the development of the purposeful from the unpurposeful.” 

These seem to be the essentials of that Materialism of which, 
with its frequent eclipse by opposing schools of thought, and its 
frequent aberrations from the pure standard and vitiation with 
alien elements, we have here the history. It has admittedly its 
basis in metaphysical thought, though denying the reality of 
much which bears that name, and must be distinguished, on 
the one hand, from that school which sees in materialism~ an 
absolute contradiction of all philosophical thought, and, on the 
other, from the more common-place materialism which despises 
all metaphysic, and imagines that its own views are in no way the 
product of philosophy, but a pure result of experience, of sound 
sense, and of the physical sciences. In his own higher and more 
legitimate materialism, Lange saw the only path of progress for 
genuine scientific knowledge. Although it necessarily implies 
certain philosophical dogmata, it is a materialism which is con- 
cerned less with dogma than with method; and the work teems 
with admissions that, outside of this rigid path of inquiry, there 
are regions of lofty and ennobling thought, in which the human 
mind, by its very constitution, must revel ; and things beyond the 
pale of materialism, more or less dimly conceived, but whose ex- 
istence, in some sense, is undoubted. Although there must be 
‘*a rigorous elimination of final causes before any science can de- 
velope itself,” although the ‘‘ absolutely anthropomorphic design ” 
‘needed by religions ” is ‘as great an antithesis to natural science 
as poetry is to historical truth, and can, therefore, like poetry, 
only maintain its position in an ideal view of things,” we are not 
excluded from admiration of the ‘‘ exquisitely articulated bodies 
of animals and plants, with all their organs for the maintenance of 
the individual and the species,” but are bound to demonstrate, if 
we seriously undertake to carry out our principle of causality, 
that of the mechanical impact of atoms, how this is possible. 

Speaking of what he considers the one-sidedness of the philosophy 
of Socrates, and its exaggeration when passing through the mind 
of Plato, its contempt for efficient causes, and other results of 
its purely ethical and religious starting-point, Lange says :— 

“‘ These Platonic errors, however, because of their deep opposition to 
the philosophy which springs from experience, are of special import- 
ance. They are also errors of universal significance, like those of 
materialism, yet they rest only more surely on the broad basis of 
our whole psychical organisation. Both theories are necessary stages 
of human thought, and although Materialism may, as compared with 
Platonism, upon special points always maintain its position, yet it 
may be that the whole picture of the world which the latier affords stands 


nearer to the unknown truth. In any case, it has the deeper relations 
to the life of the emotions, to art, and to the moral functions of 
mankind.” 

Again, he says :— 

* All these Platonic conceptions, therefore, have been, down to our 
own days, only hindrances and ignes fatui for thought and inquiry, for 
the mastery of phenomena by the understanding and by sure methodi- 
cal science. But just as the human spirit will never be content with 
the world of understanding which an exact empiricism might afford us, 
so the Platonic will ever remain the first and most elevated type of a 
poetical exaltation of the spirit above the unsatisfying patchwork of 
knowledge, and we are as much justified in this exaltation on the wings 
of imaginative speculation as in the exercise of any function of our mental 
and physical faculties. Nay, we shall attach to it a high importance, 
when we see how the free play of spirit which is involved in the search 
after the One and the Eternal in the change of earthly things reacts 
with a vitalising and freshening influence upon whole generations, and 
often indirectly affords a new impulse, even to scientific research. Only 
the world must, once for all, clearly comprehend that we have here not 
knowledge, but poesy (Dichtung), even though this poesy may, perhaps, 
symbolically represent to us a real and true aspect of the true nature of all 
things of which the immediate apprehension is denied to our reason.” 
Again, he says of Materialism, ‘‘ The weak point of all Materialism 
just lies in this, that with this explanation ” (the universal laws of 
motion), ‘‘it stops still at the very point where the highest 
problems of philosophy begin.” The following quotation also 
shows Lange’s conviction of the incompetency of Atomism to 
explain the phenomena of consciousness :— 

“On the Atomic theory, we explain to-day the canses of sound, of 
light, of heat, of chemical and physical changes in things in the widest 
sense, and yet Atomism is as little able to-day as in the time of Demo- 
kritos to explain even the simplest sensation of light, heat, taste, and so 
on. In all the advances of science, in all the presentations of the motions 
of atoms, the chasm has remained unnarrowed, and it will be none the less 
when we are able to lay down a complete theory of the function of the 
brain, and to show clearly the mechanical motions, with the origin and 
their results, which correspond to sensations, or in other words, which 
effect sensation. Science does not despair, by means of this powerful 


weapon, of success in deriving even the most complicated processes and 
most significant motives, of a living man, according to the laws of the 





persistence of force, from the impulses that are set free 
under the influence of the nervous stimuli; but she is for ever 
cluded from finding a bridge between what the simplest sound is ase 
sensation of a subject—mine, for instance, and the processes of disinte 
tion in the brain which science must assume in order to explain the pe 
ticular sensation as a fact in the objective world.” 

These quotations (in which the italics are our’s) are sufficient 
distinguish that which our author means by Materialism fra 
the more vulgar class of opinions which are vaguely denofl 
by that word. To him, although he is, strictly speg- 
ing, &@ monist, it means less some special conclusion, 
set of conclusions, about what are called in common languge 
mind and matter, than a certain self-denying line of thougt, 
along which alone he conceives that rigid scientific inquiry came 
safely pursued so as to terminate in actual knowledge. His ca- 
sciousness of the weak side of the Atomic hypothesis, and jis 
admission not only of the important part played in the geneal 
development of our conception of the universe by the occasiaal 
predominance of an idealistic philosophy, but of the light whch 
may beindirectly shed by it even on pure scientific research, remve 
him toto celo from some of the more narrow and dogmatic schols 
of modern so-called philosophy. His choice of the word “ poey” 
as descriptive of the region to which he relegates the whole or 
nearly the whole, of that which lies outside of rigidly empiical 
and inductive science (with, of course, such deductive reasoing 
as may be necessary either in the sphere of the necessary relatons 
of number and space, or after we have accuriulated a sufftient 
amount of major premisses by observation) is, especialy to 
English readers, an unfortunate one, though we do not sec that 
his translator, with due attention to literal rendering, couldhave 
done better than to use it. It is used, no doubt, in immediate 
connection with the Platonic idealism, but it is evident that n the 
mind of the author its use is as extensive as we have just indica- 
ted. We have seen that the Materialism of which Lange treats 
has its foundation in some of the primary data of consciousness. 
The objective substratum of phenomena is conceded, and powers 
and forces are conceded. Whether substance and force are 
looked upon as in any sense separable is of little moment to what 
we now hint at. ‘The substance and the force, whether separable 
or not, are postulates intuitively applied to phenomena. The 
conception repeats itself mentally, as the necessary prefix to every 
succession of them, and the notion of causality, whatever form 
it may have had in the mind of Lange, has its subjective origin. 
We defer the full examination of the questions raised in 
this, which is at the root of the whole matter, until we have 
occasion to notice the completed translation, for at the pre- 
sent stage there is some risk of doing injustice to an author 
no less remarkable for subtlety of thought than for fairness and 
candour. We venture, however, to suggest to those who may be 
disposed at once to assent to Lange’s views, the tolerably obvious 
doubt whether there is not a certain self-deception in the stipu- 
lated non-severance of substance and force, and in the complete 
rejection of what he calls the anthropomorphic element in the 
concept of force and causation. If it is possible, which we doubt, 
for that element to be completely eliminated, does the term 
‘“‘ force” amount to anything more than a generalised expression 
of invariable sequence? Should, on the other hand, force and 
causation prove obstinate, and it be found that, on due analysis, 
these concepts necessarily contain something which may be called 
anthropomorphic—something which we feel to be more or less 
analogous to human volition—without which they are little more 
than empty words, and that they must still be allowed to remain 
as a legitimate element in the method of scientific inquiry, what 
becomes of that rigid banishment of teleology and other con- 
siderations which are referred to the regiun of ‘ Poesy,” though 
they may admittedly ennoble human thought and sentiment, 
and may even have some beneficial retroactive influence on 
science, but are inadmissible in their faintest degree into the path 
of research ? 

If, in a legitimate materialism, the authority of primary intui- 
tion is necessarily assumed in the admission of the objective 
reality of the non ego, and as the source of our concept of force, 
and these play an essential part in the building-up of scientific 
knowledge, not in a retroactive manner, but at the most ele- 
mentary stage of the process, it is not easy to see why the line is 
so sharply drawn at this point. Are there not other testimonies 
of consciousness equally or nearly equally capable of playing a 
part in the process of construction? May it not be reasonably 
contended that Materialism, in Lange’s sense of the term, occupies 
an illogical position half-way between the extremest phase of 
Positivism, or perhaps of absolute Scepticism , on the one hand, and 
on the other, a philosophy which finds it necessary to draw more 
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largely from subjective sources? These remarks, be it observed, 
apply to the metaphysical foundation of the Materialism in 
question, more than to its practical utility, as embodying a safe 
and cautious rule of procedure; but safety and caution may 
happily be purchased too dear, at the cost of a large and consistent 
philosophy, and practically at the risk of excluding thoughts which, 
if oply by suggesting happy hypotheses, may lead to mighty and 
speedy results. 

The value and importance of this work, however, in its 
purely historical aspect, are but little affected by the con- 
siderations at which we have now hinted ; but it is essential that 
the reader, in order to profit by the history, should have a clear 
idea of what the author means by Materialism. To follow the 
author through his laborious and learned tracing of the Material- 
istic or empirical method from its struggles with local superstition 
in the days of the early Greek Atomists, would be impossible in 
these pages. Langenaturally begins with Demokritos, to whom con- 
siderable space is devoted, and Empedocles, who, though not strictly 
a Materialist in our author’s restricted sense, anticipated Darwin by 
offering to the ancient world ‘ the simple and penetrating thought 
that adaptations preponderate in nature, just because it is their 
nature to perpetuate themselves, while what fails of adaptation 
has long since perished.” Sensationalism, which Lange, in per- 
fect consistency with his philosophy, regards as at bottom only 
an untenable position half-way between materialism and idealism, 
as first developed by the Sophists, is discussed in connection with 
Protagoras and his successors, the genuineness of whose think- 
ing he holds to have been grossly underrated, and only its darker 


side shown to us, through the ridicule of Aristophanes and the | 


moral earnestness of Plato. Then follows necessarily that re- 
action against the earlier materialism and sensationalism which 
was called into play first by Socrates, acquiring its thoroughly 
idealistic character through the intensely religious mind of Plato ; 
while Aristotle, by combining it with empirical elements, created 
that ultimate system which dominated the thought of civilised 
man for many hundreds of years, and has scarcely yet lost its 
hold in some of the most venerable quarters. The Stoics, though 
at first sight making a near approach to Materialism, were not 
true materialists, for their system wanted the distinctive feature 
of ‘*the purely material nature of matter, the origination of all 
phenomena, including those of adaptation and spirit, through 
movements of matter according to universal laws of motion.” 

The great development of materialistic thought by Epicurus, 
and above all, in the great poem of Lucretius, is, as might be 
expected, the subject of the two most important chapters in this 
volume. Lange’s analysis of that which is, perhaps, the greatest 
didactic poem of any age, and so important in respect of the pro- 
found interest of its theme and its relation to the thought of 
its own time, and still more to much of the thought of the present 
half of our own century, will repay the most attentive perusal, 
though it by no means aims at being exhaustive. 

After the beginning of the Christian era, the spread of Mono- 
theism from Judaic, Christian, and afterwards from Mahommedan 
sources had an influence favourable to Materialism. Ina universe 
full of gods, in which every event is looked upon as the special 
sphere of some demonic being endowed with arbitrary will, the 
difficulties offered to a Materialistic explanation of the whole are 
innumerable. But if the great thought is conceived of necessity 
and of eternal matter regulated according to fixed laws, the 
initiatory conception of Materialism, through an anthropo- 
morphic attribution of those laws to the will of one Supreme 
Being, is easy. Lange, looking at this from his own stand-point, 
compares the working of Monotheism to a mighty lake, ‘* which 
gathers the floods of science together, until they suddenly begin 
to break through the dam.” In Christianised Europe, the reli- 
gious movement being chiefly popular, science received less 
benefit from the Monotheistic element than it did afterwards 
among the more. cultivated of the Moslem races, more especially 
because the dark Manichzan dualism of the Zend-Avesta had 
penetrated the more wide-spread phases of Christianity, and the 
Neoplatonism of the Alexandrian schools contained a mysticism 
adverse to patient induction, and in some of its aberrations 
looked upon the material universe as essentially unholy. 

This book is by no means a mere dry history of successive 
phases of speculative thought and scientific inquiry. One of its 
most interesting and important features is the constant reference 
to the mutual action of philosophy and the general condition of 
society, moral and political, of each period. 

The glimpses of what Lange terms the ethical side of Material- 


| importance. With these we must deal in a future notice, when 
the succeeding portion of the translation shall have appeared. 





| TURNER.* 
For most people, the name of Turner is associated with the 
| painter of dreams, and visions, and landscapes, whose forms are 
| considered to have a very conventional sublimity, while their 
| mysterious colouring is generally disposed of, in most real misti- 
ness of expression, as being ‘‘ Turneresque.” But amongst artists, 
| and those who have studied Turner, men of every shade of differ- 
| ence of opinion, he is on all hands admitted to be one of the very 
first of painters, not only for extreme beauty and po ‘ry, but for 
| keenest scientific truth as well. His works have bee. searched 
| and analysed with probably more elaboration than those of any 
| other painter, indeed to find a parallel. example of such extent of 
individual criticism in the Arts, we must turn to the critics of 
Shakespeare. For in the works of Turner the beauty and truth 
are various enough to appeal to each kind of mind that will care- 
| fully examine them. 

At this time of the year, when kindliness and good-wishes love 
to express themselves in the material forms of gift-books and 
Christmas presents, this fine volume will be gladly welcomed. 
Within its leaves will be found recorded the memories of summer 
skies of Italy, reflected in fairy-like Venetian waters; the simple 
grace of English hedgerow and foliage, sheltering quiet cottage 
| labour; the dip and sway of the sea from its sunset calm to its 
| state of maddest fury, in the ‘‘ Snowstorm at Sea,”—a picture, 
| by the way, that is really worthily engraved in this volume. 
Though entitled the Works of Turner, the book contains en- 








| gravings from his oil pictures alone, which is to be noted the 
| more carefully, because Turner was certainly the chief founder of 


English water-colour painting. 

In his vast series of water-colour drawings he recorded his 
impressions of almost every spot in England round which are 
gathered associations or treasured memories. Whether the 
scene were a ruined abbey—just warm with the first sunlight, 
standing alone in the fields that are still deep with white dew-—- 
or one of his multitudinous views over a far horizon, Turner 
calmly worked out his drawing of it, in water-colour no less than 
in oil painting, to its last cloudlet and its last blade of grass. In 
his equally great series of oil pictures he generally strove to 
realise the highest powers of imagination on subjects of romantic 
legend or mythology, so that we have chosen, as his themes, 
Apollo slaying the Python, Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, tier 
beyond tier of Carthaginian palace and Roman architecture. But 
in some of his best oil pictures he returned to subjects of land- 
scape, as in his Italian pictures and pictures of the sea in all its 
aspects. 

Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, on April 23, 1775, a day much honoured by 
being Shakespeare’s supposed birthday and ascertained date of 
death, and St. George’s Day. His mother dying when he was 
quite young (she seems to have been of good Nottinghamshire 
family), left him to the charge of his father, the barber, who early 
encouraged his love of Art. Very early indeed he began to work 
in water-colour, tinting in a few simple colours, as the then man- 
ner was; exhibiting in the Royal Academy as early as his fifteenth 
year. From that year, 1790, he begins at the Royal Academy his 
wonderful and always widening series of pictures, that is not to be 
closed until 1850, the year before his death, on December 19, 1851. 
Turner’s life was essentially the life of an artist, working from 
dawn to sunset, devoted to that work, and resolved to carry it 
through until the time came “ when no man can work.” Assuch, 
though the story of his life is chiefly of value to artists, there is 
also much in it of great general interest. The unfortunate end- 
ing to his love-affair in early life—he was jilted by the lady 
to whom he had been long engaged—the particulars of which 
will now probably never be exactly known, was the first means 
of giving a tinge of gloomy intensity to his life and pursuit of art. 
A lithographed portrait of him, drawn from life by a fellow 
Academician (George Dance) when Turner was twenty-five years 
old, shows a fine, even handsome face, with a good deal of grace 
in it, that, however, mostly faded when his life entered upon its 
solitary devotedness. As an example of the effect that his person 
produced even upon those with whom he was intimate in later 
life, the following is taken from Messrs. Redgrave’s Century of 
Painters :— 

“ In the last twenty years of his life, during which we knew him well, 








ism are few and slight, but point towards issues of the deepest 


* The Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. With a Biographical Sketch and Critical 
and Descriptive Notes. By James Dafforne. London: Virtue and Co. 
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his short figure had become corpulent, his face, perhaps from continual 
exposure to the air, was unusually red, and a little inclined to blotches. 
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| and there is a great deal of rubbishy garnishing of book-making init, 
His dark eye was bright and restless, his nose aquiline. He wore his ‘The vesious sheet memoen of Tumner, many of theme unobjection. 
hat while painting on the ‘ varnishing-days,’ or otherwise a large | 2ble, are too brief to be of much real value ; while the greatest 
wrapper over his head; whilst on the warmest days he generally had | authority of all, Mr. Ruskin’s elaborate and beautiful analysis of 
another wrapper or comforter round his throat though occasionally he | Tyrner’s work, is now nearly inaccessible, so that the present 
would unloose it, and allow the two ends to dangle down in front, and 1 ill b "th best fitted to ci : . 

pick up a little of the colour from his ample palette. This, together VOSEERG WE “ me bes e give some true notions both 
with his ruddy face, his rollicking eye, and his continnous, though, | about Turner’s life and work. There are copious extracts from 
except to himself, unintelligible jokes, gave him the appearance of one | Modern Painters all through the book ; much of what is important 
of that now nearly extinct race, , long-stage a | in Thornbury’s Life is here, too, incorporated, and in addition, 
A very interesting sketch of him by Maclise, who may be trusted | Mr. Dafforne has made many sensible deductions from his mass 
for veracity in his drawing, is now being exhibited at the of material, which show that he has knowledge of Turner’s 
Grosvenor Gallery, near some of Turner’s finest water-colours. } work, no less than extreme admiration for it. Nearly all the 
From such scraps as these may be gained a few characteristics of | lesser writers about Turner seem bewildered by the study of that 
the man who was to open a completely new field in art. Turner | strange, solitary life, and broach startling theories about him, 
was the first artist who really, essentially fulfilled for the moun-| which possess much attraction for minds which cannot 
tains and the sunset-clouds the office of the interpretation of | bear to think of truth as inconsistent with effects not of 
their beauty, that the Greeks, or Leonardo, or Titian helped to/a firework character. It is a pity that Mr. Dafforne 

























fulfil for the grandeur of the human form. 


| allows himself now and then a little of the weakness that is too 


Amongst his brother artists, more especially his fellow Acade- | often supposed to stamp a man with critical power, and consists 


micians, Turner was much liked. 


reserved for those whom he considered deserving of sympathy. 

At times he made very great self-sacrifices to help others. When 

Sir Thomas Lawrence had uttered some complaints in Turner’s 

hearing as to the effect of two of his portraits being spoiled by a 

glowing ‘* Cologne” by Turner, hung between them at the 
Academy, Turner resolutely passed a layer of dark water-colour 
over his picture, so as to obliterate its glory, although many 
critics had already admiringly seen it; and so allowed it to re- 
main until the close of the exhibition, when the colour was 
washed off again. The charge of avarice has usually been brought 
against him, as against Gibson and other great artists, but now 
that his real'life becomes better known, this is being gradually 
dispelled. The chief ambition of his life after his paint- 
ing was to provide a home for decayed artists past work ; 
to this end, he pinched and spared himself through his whole 
life, and in his will desired that his large fortune should be thus 
devoted. Through some technical illegality in the will, it was 
annulled, and so the hope of his long, untiring frugality was 
frustrated. He was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, to 
the honour of that body, in his twenty-fifth year, and full 
Academician two years later. Always a very staunch supporter 
of the Academy, Turner used to take its part so fervently that 
when, years after, he heard of the suicide of the painter Haydon, 
instead of appearing shocked, he exclaimed, with deep seriousness, 
‘‘ He stabbed his mother,—he stabbed his mother,” referring to 
Haydon’s life-long warfare with the Academy. 

From the year 1812 until his death Turner lived in Queen 
Anne Street. Here were gradually assembled the works that 
are now in the National Gallery, Turner persistently re- 
fusing very large sums for several of these pictures, having 
made up his mind to bequeath them all to the nation. 
The reader of this book will find a strange account 
of the condition of the house and gallery after Turner’s 
death. Towards the end of his life his health and hopes quite 


His kindness of heart was 
extreme, though its expression was generally somewhat sternly 


in demonstrating at great length some minor detail to be un- 
scientific, quite disproportionately to the neglect of the general 
meaning. The most salient example of this sort of thing—an 
utter mistake in addition, and a real blot on the book—is when 
Mr. Dafforne remarks upon the position of the sun in the ‘‘ Old 
Téméraire ” as being a ‘‘ glaring error,” made to set in the east, 
“behind ” the ship that is coming up the river. Mr. Dafforne 
should know perfectly well that the sun is rather ‘‘ before” than 
‘¢behind ” the vessel, if these words can be used in such a case; 
and quite ignores the fact that there is many a bend on the 
Thames, often nearly at right angles, whence some such general 
position as in the picture could be obtained. He might as well 
say that every painter who does not use a concave canvas when 
painting a great expanse of earth and sky commits a “glaring 
error.” 

The steel engravings in the book are careful and by the best of 
our engravers, some of them Turner’s own old engravers. But 
as we said above, no engraving after Turner executed since his 
death possesses much trace of the real magnificence of those 
plates which the master himself so carefully corrected before they 
were printed. Still, thongh many of these plates are very poor, 
some have good passages in them, and we may mention as among 
the best ‘* The Snowstorm at Sea,” ‘‘ Petworth Park,” ‘+ Decline 
of Carthage,” ‘‘ Boats off Calais,” the Venetian scenes, and 
‘‘ The Old ‘ Téméraire’ Tugged to her last Berth to be Broken 
Up.” And well it is that this last picture is tolerably repro- 
duced, for the like of it exists nowhere else in the world but in 
smoky London,—a picture, too, that is among the least altered 
of all Turner’s pictures, pathetic in remembrance of the 
days of wooden ships-of-the-line. But to call up true memories 
of it, we must turn to the description of Mr. Ruskin, which we 
devoutly wish had been inserted in place of that disquisition 
on the ‘‘ glaring error,” and so allowed us to mention without 
cavil this further memorial of our great painter. That marvel- 
lous translation of the Turnerian spirit into words describes how, 
‘‘ If ever anything without a soul deserved honour or affection, 





failed him, and he seems to have lost all care or regard for the 
pictures that were once to him as his “‘ children,”—to use his own 
expression. The gallery was quite neglected, the damp streamed 
down the walls, large stacks of pictures were piled against the 
wall, still iridescent in loveliness of surface beneath all the 
dirt, and piles and rolls of the finest proof engravings, rich in 
certain qualities that were never known before Turner, the pro- 
ductions of a school of engraving which was to vanish with him 
from the world, mildewed there unheeded. For some time 
before his death he absented himself altogether from Queen 
Anne Street, having taken lodgings in a small house at one of the 


we owed them here. Those sails that strained so full bent into 
the battle—that broad bow that struck the surf aside, enlarging 
silently in stedfast haste, full front to the shot, resistless and 
without reply—those triple ports, whose choirs of flame rang 
forth in their courses into the fierce, revenging monotone, which, 
when it died away, left no answering voice to rise any more 
upon the sea against the strength of England—those sides 
that were wet with the long runlets of English life-blood, 
like press-planks at vintage, gleaming goodly crimson down 
to the cast and clash of the washing foam—those pale masts that 
stayed themselves up against the war-ruin, shaking out their 











haunts of his far-off youthful days at Chelsea, close to Battersea | 
Bridge. Thereisa railed-in space on the roof of this little house 
(which still exists intact) whence he used to watch the sunrise, 
often rising from his bed, up to the period of his last illness, 
merely flinging a dressing-gown over him, to watch the colour 
spreading over the morning sky and brightening the face of the 
familiar river. His first exhibited oil-picture was a view near 
this spot, and here the old painter, worn out with a life of 
herculean labour, died, in December, 1851, quite alone, with the 
winter sun shining on his face. He was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The reader of Mr. Dafforne’s book will find it, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory that has yet appeared about Turner’s life. 
Thornbury’s Life of Turner is written in a style hopelessly vulgar, 
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ensigns through the thunder, till sail and ensign drooped—steep 
in the death-stilled pause of Andalusian air, burning with its 
witness-cloud of human souls at rest,—surely, for these some 


sacred care might have been left in our thoughts, some quiet 
space amidst the lapse of English waters?—Nay, not so. 
have stern keepers to trust her glory to, the fire and the worm. 
Never more shall sunset lay golden robe on her, nor starlight 
tremble on the waves that part at her gliding. 
the low gate opens to some cottage-garden, the tired traveller 
may ask, idly, why the moss grows so green on its rugged 
wood; and even the sailor’s child may not answer, nor know, that 
the night-dew lies deep in the war-rents of the wood of the old 
‘ Téméraire.’ ” 


We 


Perhaps where 
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CHAUCER AND SPENSER FOR CHILDREN.* 


Two books have been lately published,—to one of which we have 
already given some brief notice—uniform in size and general 
appearance, with the view of bringing some of the works of two 
of our greatest English poets within the reach or the comprehen- 
sion of children. Luxuriously got up, and illustrated with artistic 
taste as well as technical skill, they will both, no doubt, take their 
place among that higher child’s literature whose existence is so 
characteristic of the present age, and will before very long be 
favourite Christmas books in many a nursery and schoolroom. 
Having said thus much of the books together, we must proceed 
to point out that they are works of very different merit, both in 
plan and execution. In the first place, we think that Chaucer's 
poetry, at all events certain parts of it, including those tales 
selected by Mrs. Haweis, is more suited to children than anything 
that Spenser ever wrote. The story of Griselda or the Prologue 
to the ** Canterbury Tales” is more interesting and certainly 
more comprehensible to a child’s mind than the tedious 
adventures of Sir Guy or Gloriana, or even the simpler 
allegory of the Red-Cross Knight. Chaucer’s natural wit and 
the easy terseness of his style, the more homely character of some 
of his tales, full of human interest and never extravagantly long, 
render him much more of achildren’s author than the poets’ poet, 
who has clothed his tedious and interminable moral allegory in a 
style which is at once affected and beautiful, wearisome and brilliant, 
who has written poetry for poets and constructed plots for meta- 
physicians, but has not composed tales for children, or even for 
those “plain men and women” who find no place among the 
characters in the Faerie Queene. 
If Spenser is prolix to grown-up men and women, what 
must he be to children? This peculiarity, among other con- 
siderations, has no doubt induced Miss Towry to adopt 
a different mode of treatment from that which has been, 
we think, happily adopted by Mrs. Haweis. The story, or rather 
the main story, contained in each book of the Faerie Queene is told 
in ordinary or perhaps somewhat Spenserian prosé, and the entire 
work thus so to speak ‘‘ boiled down ” to six fairy-tales. In fact, 
Spenser for Children bears somewhat the same relation to 
Spenser's Faerie Queene that Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare do to 
the great dramatist’s complete works, only the work of Charles 
and Mary Lamb follows the original somewhat more closely and 
with more detail than the modern dispenser of the poets’ poet. 
Miss Towry makes it, at all events, possible for grown-up people to 
get through the poem, so much admired and so little read, and 
would allow some of us to be ‘‘in at the Death of the Blatant 
Beast "—only, unfortunately, the Blatant Beast is never 
killed—much in the same way as an idle schoolboy reads 
Virgil. or Homer by means of a “crib.” But we doubt whether 
the exercise is a profitable one. We have performed it. Since 
Macaulay wrote his celebrated essay on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, DO One, not even a reviewer, has been ashamed to confess 
that he has not got through the whole of the six books of the 
Faerie Queene, but of what we have read the charm has consisted 
notin the story, but in the poetry. It is the story that is tedious. 
It is the allegory that is wearisome. The poetry is divine. Miss 
Towry gives us the stories without the poetry, or more distinctly 
speaking, without the verse, for her prose is not only good, but 
like Astrophel’s, somewhat poetic. But we do not think that 
children will be deeply interested or amused by the adventures of 
Pyrrhochles and Cymochles, of Phzedria and Acrasia, of Archimago 
and Braggadochio; that they will realise or enjoy the per- 
sonifications of cardinal virtues and deadly sins, or take much 
delight in Proserpine’s garden, with its ‘hellebore coloquintida 
and the poisonous cicuta,” even when conducted thither by 
Mammon along the banks of the black river Cocytus. And 
we feel sure that it will do them no manner of good. Now, 
Mrs. Haweis’s work is very different. We suppose that few 
children regularly read the Spectator, and that therefore we shall 
not endanger the success of the book by saying—what indeed we 
believe we said when it first appeared—that it is eminently 
calculated to do them good. Indeed, it isa book from which even 
grown-up people may not only derive a great deal of pleasure, 
but a great deal of information. But the pill—if knowledge be 
a medicine—is admirably gilt. The illustrations, in the first place, 
are charming. It is said that comparisons are odious. They fre- 
quently are. But the two works under our notice are, as it were, 





* Chaucer for Children: a Golden Key. By Mre. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1877. 

Spenser for Children. Mlustrated, M. H. Towry. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1878, al 


made to be compared. ‘Their scheme, their title, the mode and 
circumstances of their publication, not only justify, but almost 
require it. One bit of carelessness—for we cannot think it 
can be anything else—in Miss Towry’s book rather struck 
us,—namely, that the Red Cross introduced among 
the equipments of St. George in the frontispiece of the 
work is displayed upon an azure instead of an argent shield, 
which is not only not in accordance with the text, but is a flagrant 
violation of one of the most elementary rules of heraldry, which 
lays down that colour shall never be displayed upon colour. In 
the case of a mere children’s book, this might be considered a 
hypercriticism, though we do not see why children or their 
parents should pay half-a-guinea for having false heraldry, or 
anything else that is false, put before them,—but the books under 
consideration are something more. 

‘The Chaucer illustrations are superior to the Spenser, not merely 
in brightness and artistic delicacy, but inasmuch as they have 
evidently a tale to tell, and they tell it. The Spenser illustrations 
look as if they had been designed to illustrate, with a certain con- 
ventional correctness, certain incidents in the Faerie Queene. 
They are good enough in their way. They are pictures one 
looks at and turns over the page without giving them another 
thought. They would illustrate equally well and equally fitly 
half-a-dozen other books. The best of them, representing 
Cymoént and Marinell, is charmingly drawn and delicately 
coloured, but like an old-fashioned sign-painting, it might change 
its name and be none the worse for it. But Mrs. Haweis’s illustra- 
tions speak for themselves. They interest the reader as well as 
the gazer. They are part and parcel of the book itself. They 
really illustrate the text, as well as embellish the volume. In addi- 
tion to eight coloured plates, there are some thirty little woodcuts, 
designed with as much fidelity as spirit. The fair Emelye gathering 
flowers is really a very pretty picture, while the frontispiece, intro- 
ducing a dozen of the Canterbury pilgrims, including Chaucer 
himself, is not only drawn and executed with great spirit, but 
conveys a lively and, as far as we can judge, a perfectly accurate 
impression of the dress and figure of each of the persons repre- 
sented. ‘The Spenser illustrations are six in number, all coloured, 
and the work of Mr. Walter Morgan. The Chaucer illustrations 
are all designed by Mrs. Haweis herself, and the impress of her 
mind is as apparent in the character and execution of the illus- 
trations as in the design and the execution of the more solid 
portion of the book. Her work has thus the advantage of being 
a complete whole, and springs, as we fancy all good work springs 
and ever sprang, from a mind which had something to express, and 
which expressed it as well as it possibly could. 

Chaucer for Children consists of the Prologue to the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,” ‘‘ The Knight's Tale,” ‘‘ The Friar’s Tale,” ‘* The 
Clerk’s Tale,” ‘‘ The Franklin’s Tale,” ‘‘ The Pardoner’s Tale,” 
and one or two of the poet’s minor pieces, all given according to 
the readings of the best texts; and side by side with the texts 
a version in modern English, differing as little from the original 
as is possible to make the explanation complete. The poems are 
not given entire, as in the original, but a prose paraphrase re- 
places, from time to time, what is passed over. This combina- 
tion of paraphrase and extract is done with judgment, the spirit 
of the original whole is well preserved, and the ‘‘Tales,” as given by 
this new editor are pleasant reading for old or young. But this 
is not all. There is that in Chaucer for Children which, without 
spoiling it as a child’s picture-book and story-book, makes it take 
rank almost as a work of critical authority. An introductory 
chapter, addressed to the mother, on Chaucer’s metres, and the 
mode of pronouncing many of his words and of reading his 
poetry, is brief and good; while the chapter, addressed as much 
to the child as to the parent, on the material condition of 
England in the fourteenth century, illustrated by appropriate 
woodcuts, as well as a coloured picture of an “interior” and a 
‘¢ street,” abounds in correct and interesting information, told in 
simple language. Two maps, one of London in the fifteenth 
and another of London in thenineteenth century, are here appro- 
priately introduced. In her chapter on Chaucer's life, Mrs. 
Haweis has evidently consulted the latest authorities ; and though 
we do not agree with her that it is by any means established that 
Chaucer’s father was a vintner—a theory which is of compara- 
tively recent origin—and on one or two other details which are mere 
matters of speculation, but which are given by her as established 
facts, we think the little biography is very well done. Of the notes 
with which the volume abounds, some are original, others taken 
from the works of Tyrwhitt, Morris, Skeat, and other critics. Some 
of the latter are beyond the wants or the comprehension of the 








child, but may be read with advantage by the mother ; nor will 
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the father, if he be a man of taste, fail to find much to interest as 
well as to please him in his child’s poetry-book. 

The following extract affords a very fair specimen of Mrs. 
Haweis’s way of treating Chaucer's ‘‘ Tales :”— 


“A knight ther was,and thata worthy “A knight there was, and that a worthy 
man, 

That from the tyme that he ferst bigan 

To ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom 
curtesie. 

Ful worthi was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden, noman ferre, 

As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse, 


man, 
Who from the time in which he first began 
To ride afield, loved well all chivalry, 
Honour and frankness, truth and 

courtesy. 
Most worthy was he in his master’s war, 
And thereto had he ridden, none more far, 
As well in Christian as in heathen lands, 
And evere honoured for his worthi- And borne with honour many high com- 

nesse. mands. 


“He had been at Alexandria when it was won, in Prussia he had 
gained great honours, and in many other lands. He had been in 
fifteen mortal battles, and had fought in the lists for our faith three 
times, and always slain his foo. He had served in Turkey and in the 
Great Sea, And he was always very well paid, too. Yet, though so 
great a soldier, he was wise in council, and in manner he was gentle 
asa woman. Neverdid he use bad words in all his life, to any class of 
men; in fact 
He was a verray perfight, gentil knight. He was very perfect, noble knight. 

“ As for his appearance, his horse was good, but not- gay. He wore 

a@gipon of fustian, all stained by his habergeon; for he had only just 
arrived home from a long voyage.” 
But in praising Mrs. Haweis’s work, we have no desire to disparage 
that of Miss Towry. It issomewhat unfortunate for Spenser for 
Children that it should have appeared at a time and in a way 
which, so to speak, challenged comparison with the earlier publi- 
ation, but we have thought it our duty to compare them. We 
have pointed out how they differ. Miss Towry does not aim as 
high as Mrs. Haweis. And we think, on the whole, her subject was 
Jess manageable. But the work she has set herself to do she has 
done well, the first tale, that of Una and the Red-Cross Knight, 
being, on the whole, the most successful paraphrase. And she 
has at least. earned for herself a niche in the temple of fame, as 
one of those, ‘* few and weary,” who have made their way through 
the whole of the six books of the Faerie Queene, and been, in the 
well-known, but somewhat inaccurate, language of the great 
essayist, in at the death of the Blatant Beast. 


and 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S BOOKS. 


The Mediterranean. (Nelson and Sons.) This is a bold, yet not un- 
successful attempt to treat of the principal places of interest on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and of their inhabitants. When it is con- 
sidered that Rome, Naples, and Athens must be included in such a work, 
we may fairly express doubts as to the possibility of adequately 
accomplishing such an object in one volume. The compiler, how- 
ever—for such a work must necessarily be more or less a compilation, 
—has done considerable justice to his subject. It is true, he has laid 
the colour broadly on his canvas, without much attention to detail or 
refinement of expression, yet from it je can get a faint idea of the 
lovely cities and various peoples with which the Mediterranean is asso- 
ciated, and a dim outline of the fact that they have had an important 
history. Even Rome has fared better than would be supposed, and the 
sketches and letterpress give by no means an incomplete picture of the 
old Western capital of civilisation. The views are, on the whole, accu- 
rate and fairly done, nor is there any stint of them. The literary style 
is a little too stiff for our taste; there is too much of the old-fashioned 
scholastic-historical style, and too little of a traveller’s chatty informa- 
tion.——The Bird World; Described with Pen and Pencil. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams and H. Giacomelli. (Nelson.) Mr. Adams has 
written the descriptions which accompany M. Giacomelli’s designs, 
and seems to have accomplished his part of the joint work with dili- 
gence and success. He takes a wide range, introducing his readers 
to the birds of every country, and while indebted to other writers 
and observers for the greater part of his matter, he has managed to 
combine his gatherings into an effective and harmonious whole. 
Poets, naturalists, and physiologists have been alike consulted, and 
the result is a really satisfactory sketch of the whole subject. The 
designs, which number considerably more than a hundred, many of 
them being full-page illustrations, are excellent.——The Instructive 
Picture-Book : Sketches from Nature, or Pictures of Animal and Vege- 
table Life in All Lands (Stanford), has reached a second edition. Dr. 
Hermann Wagner, who has furnished the letter-press for the pictures, 
thus describes the plan of the book in his preface :—“The first plate 
begins with the region of the North Pole, the natural character of 
which is tolerably similar in all the three divisions of the earth 
extending thither; then follow landscapes from Europe, Asia, Africa 
America, and Australia, always proceeding in the direction from 
north to south: When it seemed possible to the artist, he has 
depicted the varions creatures in seenes accordant with their lives in 





fighting with those of their own species, at other times: under the 
influence of particular circumstances, and persecuted or protected 
by man.” The illustrations are good, and the appropriate ‘surround. 
ings with which they are furnished, much increase their value. From 
the same publisher we have also, in a “tenth edition,” The Instructive 
Picture-Book: ; or,a Few Attractive Lessons on the Natural History of Ani- 
mals, by Adam White; and Recreative Instruction, being Pictorial Les. 
sons on Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under Ten Years 
of Age, with explanations by Nicolas Bohny. We have before us the 
first volume of a projected series which is likely to be of great value, 
Cassell’s Natural History, edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. (Cassell 
and Co.) The contributions to this volume are “ Apes and Monkeys,” 
by the editor; “Lemurs,” by the editor, in conjunction with Dr. 
Maurie; “ Chiroptera” and “Insectivora,” both by W.S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
The monkey tribe, including the “ man-shaped apes,” occupy more than 
half of the space, and indeed have no more than they deserve: The 
chapters which treat of the various species of the great apes, the 
chimpanzee, the gorilla, the orang-utan, and other less-known 
varieties, such as are the koolo-kamba, the soko, and the nschiego 
mbouvé, are profoundly interesting. These “ poor relations,” as Rogers 
used to call them, show traits of kinsmanship of which it is’ difficult 
to say whether they amuse or disgust us most. Professor 
Duncan has studied their habits very diligently, and his 
ethnology of these pseudo-human races has a fascination about it 
which no reader can resist. Perhaps the happiest story of’ all that 
he has collected he has reserved for the last,—it comes from Sir John 
Lubbock. Monkeys differ, it seems, like men, on the subjectof poly- 
gamy :——“ An intelligent Kandyan chief, of course a polygamist, was 
perfectly scandalised at the utter barbarism of living with only one 
wife, and never parting until separated by death. ‘It was,’ he said, 
‘just like the Wanderoo monkey.’” The book is furnished with 
excellent illustrations. Readers, in their lighter moments, may amuse 
themselves with finding resemblances to theirfriends. The aristocratic 
look of the “long-nosed monkey,” on p. 89, is especially admirable.—— 
A Book about Travelling, Past and Present. Compiled and edited’ by 
Thomas Croal. (Nimmo.) This is a volume of a pleasant, enter- 
taining kind, containing information which it must have cost much 
labour to collect. Mr. Croal deals in succession with the “Sedan 
Chair,” the “Coach,” the “Stage Coach,” the “Canal,” the 
“Steamer,” and the “Railway.” Not a few readers will be sur- 
prised to hear that travelling in the days of the Roman Empire vas 
abont as rapid as it was in the days, at least the early days, of 
George III. One Cesarius, under the Emperor Theodosius, journeyed 
from Antioch to Constantinople, a distance of 605 miles, in less 
than six days, whereas in 1762 it took the Express coach about 
three days and a quarter to travel from Edinburgh to London; 
and this was an improvement on the pace achieved five years 
before, when nearly four days were consumed on the road 
from London to Edinburgh, and more than five on the return 
journey. In 1825 the journey was performed in forty-five hours, 
and before stage-coaches ceased to be, their speed was still further 
increased. The time is now nine hours. Here, by the way, we may 
notice one of the very few errors that we have seen in Mr. Croal’s 
work. What should be the amended reading of the following pas- 
sage?—“The Midland conveys its passengers to Leicester, 974 
miles, in one hour and 37} minutes, the pace being 443 miles.” If 
the figures are correct, the pace would be 60 miles. In the enumer- 
ation of fast trains, if speed be indeed a merit, justice should be done 
to the Great Northern, of which Mr. Croal makes no mention. Many 
of its trains travel ata rate of fifty miles an hour, and that for long dis- 
tances.——The Captain’s Cabin. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. (William 
Mullan.) Weare not among the critics who have blamed Mr. Jenkins 
for writing with a purpose, nor do we feel disposed to find fault with 
him if he writes without one. We shall say only this by way of 
censure, that he seems to have a strange idea of a “ Christmas 
yarn.” An Irish law official, divorced from his wife by the force of 
false evidence, seeks to get out of the world by crossing to America, 
and lo! his late wife occupi2s the next cabin. Another passenger 
in the ship is the suborned witness whose evidence condemned him. 
This person has also added robbery and murder to his crimes, and 
being detected, finishes his career by suicide. That Mr. Jenkins is 
effectively humorous, pathetic, and satirical, as the circumstances 
may demand, all readers who are acquainted with his books will 
readily believe. Mr. Corcoran, the divorced husband in this story, is ex 
cellent, as good as anything that Charles Lever ever drew; but we 
must repeat, this is not our idea of a Christmas book. We have yet 
another fault to find. Mr. Jenkins is far too realistic in his descrip- 
tions of sea-sickness. Some of his expressions would raise a roar of 
laughter in a music-hall, and what could be a more emphatic con- 
demnation than this ? My Boyhood: a Story-book for Boys. By 
H.C. Barkley. (Murray.) This is about as good a book of its kind 
as-we have ever seen. Mr. Barkley for the most part writes about dogs, 
though he turns aside from time to time to describe other elements 
of country life. And his dogs ate creatures that he at once makes 
us wish to know. His two terriers, Wasp and Pepper, now, alas! in 
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the natural course of things, departed to the “ Dixie’s land” of dogs, 
are perfectly delightful creatures. If any one wants to see a 
“Landscer picture” in words, let him turn to page 15, and read 
the account of the two terriers’ different behaviour at a rat-hole. 
Many picturesque and vigorous little scenes of sport, with 
not a few shrewd words of advice to fathers who have sons 
to bring up, and now and thena sensible remark on such burning | 





questions asthe Game Laws, make up the contents of a very charming | 
little volume.——The Boys of Westonbury ; or, the Monitorial System, 
by the Rev. H. C. Adams. (Routledge.) Mr. Adams thinks that the 
question of whether the monitorial system is good or evil should be 
“ decisively and finally determined,” and writes this book, we may | 
presume, with a view of contributing to this end. Of course the 
book does nothing of the kind; we have read it indeed with much 
pleasure and interest, for Mr. Adams knows his business too well to 
stick too closely to his text. He gives us a fair and for the most 
part unexaggerated description of school life. We do not feel con- 
scious that everything said or done is to be turned to one fixed end, 
but one can enjoy the fun and frolic of the moment. But we do not 
feel more able to come to a decision about the monitorial system than 
we were before opening the volume.- After all, what Mr. Adams has to 
say comes to this:—‘If you get good monitors, all will be well; if 
you get bad ones, all will be ill.’ We do, however, get two practical 
suggestions which, if inadequate, are yet in the right direction. No 
monitor should give a thrashing without the consent ef the whole body 
of monitors, and never in a case where he is himself aggrieved; and 
every thrashing must be reported to the head master, or master of 
the house. Of course, it is taken for granted that the monitors are 
the head boys of the school. The preposterous system of making 
rulers of those who are not chiefs themselves could not have grown 
up elsewhere than under the rule of a great civic corporation.—— 
My Rambles in the New World. By Lucien Biart. Translated by 
Mary de Hauteville. (Sampson Low and Co.) M. Biart visits 
Greenland and makes acquaintance with the Esquimaux, 
and especially with one Mrs. Ablonk-Kanik or Ouanga (“Ouanga” 
is Esquimaux for “I” or “me,” and was caught from the young 
woman’s account of herself); afterwards goes to Canada, 
where, among other adventures, his search after the Lowia 
Enucleator, a very desirable bird, leads him to play the part of a 
good providence in the love-affairs of a certain Canadian young lady. 
Afterwards he makes his way to San Francisco, to the West Indies, 
the Havannas, New Orleans, Mexico, and other places on the Northern 
continent. He is always sprightly and amusing. Part of the book, 
at least, unless we are mistaken, we have seen before; but as it is 
not a mere narrative of adventure, but has distinct literary merits, 
it will bear being read more than once. Sie Hundred Crusoes ; 
or, the Voyage of the ‘ Golden Fleece,’ by Gilbert Mortimer (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is a true story of a shipwreck and escape, a genuine 
narrative of facts, the author assures us, though the names of some 
of the actors have been changed. The ‘Golden Fleece’ struck on 
the “ Roncador,” a great reef, which lies between the Isthmus of 
Panama, Cuba, and the Mosquito coast, at a distance of about four 
hundred miles from each. The passengers and crew were 
landed on a small portion of the reef, which stands permanently 
above water. Here, not without some effort, a small commonwea!th 
was established. The story of how this was done is very well told, 
and makes a most interesting narrative. Altogether, we have here 
a history which should hereafter have a place in all records of 
‘famous shipwrecks.” We may here mention two books of Mr. 
W. H. G. Kingston, Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean, and 
Fred Markham in Russia, or the Boy Travellers in the Land of the 
Czar. (Griffith and Farran.) The former has reached its sixth, the 
latter its third thousand, and both will doubtless continue to 
find readers. The Story of a Wooden Horse, with nineteen illus- 
trations by Emile Bayard (Routledge), is apparently a translation 
from the French. To judge from the illustrations which portray 
fashions that are certainly not of the present day, the book is a re- 
vival. The “ wooden horse” isa wonderful toy, which an old mechani- 
cian gives to the hero of the story. He shows his self-denial and 
courage, first by refusing and then by consenting to sell it, for the 
donor has enjoined upon him not to part with it, except for the 
means of doing some great benefit to another. Of course, there is 
a very selfish young gentleman to act as foil to the hero's virtues. 
The book altogether is fairly interesting; of the illustrations, some 
are pleasing, some, to English eyes at least, seem very unpleasing 
caricatures. Ten of Them; or, the Children of Danehurst, by Mrs. 
R. M. Bray (Griffith and Farran), is the story of how certain children 
(one of the numerous families which ladies are so fond of writing 
about), amuse themselves and distract their friends during the 
Christmas holidays. One of their proceedings is to catch the mumps, 
and this gives occasion to the author to introduce a fairy-story, 
“The Quarrel between the Green Faries and the Water-Spirits,” 
which is, perhaps, the best thing in the book.——Little Mercy ; or, for 
Better, for Worse, by Maude Jeanne Franc (Sampson Low and Co.), is 
@ story of which the scene is laid in Australia, though there is nothing 

















specially characteristic about it. Its purpose is to advocate abstin- 
ence. Mercy, the heroine, bestows her heart imprudently on a man 
who is not sober, and goes through terrible trials in consequence. 
These books are never very pleasant reading, and we can only hope 
that they may be useful. It is only fair to say that Little Mercy is as 
good of its kind as any the reader is likely to meet with. We wel- 
come the reappearance of avery old friend, Leila on the Island,and Leila 





| in England and at Home, by Ann Fraser-Tytler (Routledge), a simple, 


some, perhaps, would say old-fashioned story, which we, nevertheless, 
venture to recommend to our readers. We have to acknowledge 
the annual issue for 1877 of two excellent magazines, published” by 
the Religious Tract Society, The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at 
Home. Each contains more than eight hundred pages, of the largest 
octavo size, of varied reading, often useful, often entertaining, and 
always wholesome, at the publishing price (which, in view of a really 
extraordinary cheapness, we may for once state) of eight shillings and 
sixpence, To these, again, we find a formidable rival in Cassell’s 
Family Magazine (Cassell and Co.), also a valuable publication, not 
containing, perhaps, so much reading as the two that have been 
mentioned above, but possessing a more distinctly literary character. 
Peter Parley’s Annual for 1878 (B. George) has reached, we learn 
from the title-page, its “thirty-sevonth year of publication.’—— 
The History of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. (Longmans.) Mr. Wheeler's book is one which deserves 
to take its place among standard works. There are events which 
require monographs, if they are to be duly recorded, and the great 
gathering of princes, at which the Queen of Great Britain was pro- 
claimed “ Kaisar-i-Hind” may fairly be reckoned among them. 
Such a monograph Mr. Talboys Wheeler here supplies. He give us 
a narrative of the Assemblage, reports the formal orations of the 
Viceroy, and describes the demeanour and belongings of the feuda- 
tories of the Empire, great and small. To aid his pen hecalls in the 
assistance of photography, and though we cannot but miss the colour 
which is so important an element in an Oriental scene, the illustra- 
tions are fairly satisfactory. These include, besides a remarkably 
good portrait of the Queen, by way of frontispiece, twelve 
photographs of eminent personages at the Assemblage, among 
them being Lord Lytton, Scindiah, Holkar, and the young 
princes, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Gaeckwar of Baroda, and 
the Maharaja of Mysore. The gentleness of the Nizam is a curious 
contrast to the very energetic-looking lad who now bears the title of 
the “Herdsman.” MHolkar is a very determined-looking person 
indeed, who would scarcely have been so good a friend to us as he is 
if he had been born a hundred years ago. Another interesting 
portrait is that of the Begum of Bhopal, and another, again, the 
Khan of Khelat. The four appendicss furnish historical and statisti- 
cal details of the event, an interesting feature being the list of native 
Princes, their caste, the extent of their dominions, their revenues, &c.. 
Vanity Fair Album. Ninth Series. (Vanity Fair Office.) Our 
readers must by this time be so familiar with the merits of “Spy” 
and “ Ape,” who contribute the portraits to the “ Album,” and of 
“ Jehu, Junior,” who furnishes the letter-press, that it is not necessary 
to say much of this volume. No very consistent system seems to be 
followed by the artists; some of the portraits are caricatures, some 
are representations of reality. Any one may see this who will con- 
trast the portraits of Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. Thomas Bayley 
Potter. We own to preferring the former style. The latter is best suited 
to those who know the originals. To those who have never seen the 
personages represented, we may almost say, who are not familiarly 
acquainted with their features, some of these representations have: 
no meaning. Among the poriraits of this year are the Emperor of 
Austria, the Prince Imperial, Midhat Pasha, M. Gustave Doré, Dr.. 
John Henry Newman, General Ignatieff; the Chinese Ambassador, 
Kuo Sung Tao; Sir Allen Young, and—Cricket having its representa- 
tive as well as politics and literature—Mr. W. G. Grace, “ the greatest 
cricketer since the world began.” The notices are of unequal length 
and value. “Jehu, Junior,” may be credited with speaking without 
fear, hardly as speaking without favour, favour being bestowed on 
worldliness rather than worth. We may mention at the same time 
a second volume of the National Portrait Gallery (Cassell and Co.); the 
jivst having been noticed in these columns some little time ago. Cardi- 
nal Manning, Rey. Dr. Martineau, Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. R. Brown- 
ing are amoug the best and most characteristic portraits in the series. 
Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R. L. Playfair. (C. Kegan Paul.) Colonel Playfair holds 
the office which Bruce once held, that of consul-general for England in 
Algiers. He felt a natural interest in the work of his great prede- 
cessor, a man most unjustly depreciated in his own days, and scarcely 
now receiving the recognition which his singular merits as a traveller 
deserve. No records could be found in the archives of his Consulate, 
but at Kinnaird, the seat of Lord Thurlow (whose wife is the repre- 
sentative of Bruce), he found a valuable collection of memoranda 
and drawings. Bruce, as readers of his travels will remember, had 
before his expedition into Abyssinia explored mach of Northern 
Africa. It.is the records of these explorations that Colonel Playfair 
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has studied, and supplemented with his own observations. To go over 
the ground traversed by Bruce, with such occasional deflections as 
circumstances might suggest,—to verify the experience of the 
great traveller,—on every occasion wherever it was possible 
effacing himself, to bring Bruce’s achievements into greater relief, 
has been the author’s plan. This very valuable volume has been the 
result of these labours, so loyally undertaken and carried out. We 
can scarcely call this a highly interesting volume of travels, in the 
sense that recent volumes of travel in other regions of Africa have been 
highly interesting, but it has a standard value which all genuine 
students will appreciate. About Roman antiquities in particular it con- 
tains much information, for Northern Africa was considerably affected 
by Latin civilisation. The appearance of the volume is handsome 
and stately, and it is copiously adorned with illustrations, many of 
them fac-similes from Bruce’s admirable drawings, some of them 
taken from photographs executed by the author’s fellow-traveller. 
Colonel Playfair quotes a remarkable testimony from the Brothers 
d’Abbadie, who, after a residence of many years in Abyssinia, 
declared that after a daily use of Bruce’s book they had hardly found 
an error of considerable importance in it. One or two stories which 
had an unluckily marvellous look exposed the great traveller to the 
ridicule of an age which was incredulous because it was ignorant. 
It is curious to find our author vouching for a marvel which quite 
equals Bruce’s tale of the live beef-steak. He saw fish swim apparently 
quite unconcerned in the pail after they had been cleaned for the table, 
—but probably the swimming was only the effect of “reflex action.” 
——The Magic Valley ; or, Patient Antoine, by C. Keary. (Macmillan.) 
To write a good fairy-tale now-a-days is almost as difficult as for a 
modern sculptor to produce a work that can be matched with the 
antique. Miss Keary deserves the greatest praise for having so 
successfully accomplished her task. The Magic Valley is a quite 
genuine work, unspoilt by modern affectation. We do not feel, as 
we read, that the author is trying to make us understand that he is 
using this foolish talk about fays, and gnomes, and so forth asa 
mere vehicle for the very sage advice that he wishes to give to young 
people. Miss Keary writes as if she thoroughly believed in dags 
and fées, and not only believed in them, but had a very intimate 
acquaintance with their feelings and doings. To spend an hour over 
this volume is indeed to get away from this wearisome world into a 
“magic valley” of old-world fancy.——Our Trip to Blunderland, by 
Jean Sambon, with sixty Illustrations by Charles Doyle (Blackwood), 
is a book of “nonsense,” written in acknowledged imitation of “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” It cannot be said to be more than a partial success. 
Some good things it contains, but most of the fun is constrained and 
obscure. So at least it seems to us, but this kind of book one criticises 
with hesitation; not only do judgments differ about them, but they 
seem different at different times to the same reader. What is 
bright and gay in one mood seems trivial and foolish in another.— 
Among books especially intended for younger children, we find 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Fairy-Tales, with illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., John Tenniel, Walter Crane, &c. (Rout- 
ledge), the contents of this volume appearing separately in two 
smaller companions, entitled, Mother Goose’s Melodies and Mother 
Goose’s Fairy-Tales, the first adorned with one hundred and fifty, the 
second with two hundred illustrations. Here we have things now 
old, “Cock Robin,,” “Humpty-Dumpty,” and other ballads and 
rhymes in which many generations have delighted, appearing in 
company with the incomparable “nonsense” which it is the gift of 
“Mr. Lewis Carroll” to write. “Old Mother Goose” has naturally 
the first place, but the second is accorded to the “ Walrus and the 
Carpenter,” which tells the tragical fate of four young oysters that,— 


“ Hurried up, 
All eager for the treat; 
Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat; 
And this was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn't any feet.” 


Some of the “ melodies ” have music added to them.——Of the “ Fairy- 
Tales” most are old favourites, but some are new tous. Mother 
Goose’s Jingles, with illustrations by Harrison Weir, has also to be 
mentioned as coming from the same publishers. The Holiday Album 
for Children, with 192 page-pictures by J. E. Millais, J. D. Watson, 
Sir John Gilbert, &c. (Routledge), consists of short stories and 
sketches of a page, each illustrated by its appropriate picture. 
These will be a great treasure for the exhausted brains of fathers 
and mothers who have to supply the endless demand for “another 
story.” The contents of this volume are found again appropriately 
divided in Routledge’s Holiday Album for Girls, by Mrs. Sale Barker, 
and Routledge’s Holiday Album for Boys, by Henry Frith. 

We have also to mention Lily’s Drawing-Room Book, by Mrs. Sale 
Barker. (Routledge.) This contains three stories which have, if our 
memory serves us right in this perplexing multitude of “ Christmas 
Books,” been published before,—“Lily’s Home in the Country,” 
“ Lily’s Sorrow,” and “ Lily’s Visit to Grandmamma.” The volume 
has three hundred and sixty pictures. Pet's Posey of Pictures and 
Stories (Cassell and Co.) deserves a word of special praise for the 
excellence of its illustrations, which would well become a much more 


pretentious volume. We may mention “The Water-wheel” as one of 
many very pretty pictures. The children will find plenty to amuse 
and please in Little Blue-Bell’s Pictwre-Book (Routledge), with its 
“more than four hundred illustrations;” and its humble companion, 
Little Forget-me-Not’s Picture-Book (Routledge), with its “hundred 
illustrations.” Of periodical volumes containing the issue of a 
year, we have Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young (Cassell and 
Co.); Chatterbox, edited by J. Erskine Clark (W. W. Gardner) ; 
a Pleasure-Book for the Young, with 300 pictures 
a Story-Book for Little Children, by 


Peep-Show : 
(Strahan) ; Little Wide-Awake : 


Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge) ; The Prize for Girls and Boys (W. W. 
Gardner), and from the same publisher, Sunday Reading for the Young, 
and Early Days (Wesleyan Conference Office); Little Curly-Pate’s 
Picture-Book, by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge), is reprinted, we learn 
from the title-page, from “ Little Wide-Awake.” 


Amongst the host of new pocket-books, diaries, note-books, and 
memorandum-books for 1878 which we have received, none that we 
have seen are prettier than Messrs. Marcus Ward's, their distinguish- 
ing characteristic being that the diaries are divided into four parts,— 
one for each quarter,—so as not to swell out the pocket-book too 
much, and yet leave sufficient room for memoranda. They are pre- 
pared in very good taste, and the russia leather in which the pocket- 
books are bound is not heavily overlaid with gilding, after the 
fashion of too many, which are otherwise equally useful.—Letts’s very 
useful diaries of all sizes and forms, in shapes suited for everybody, 
from folio diaries for the housekeeper, to pocket-diaries for the young 
lady who has only ball engagements to register, have also been sent 
to us. 

Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. (Bickers.)—A beautifully printed 
edition of this old collection, bound in morocco in pocket-book form, 
and intended for lovers of the poet to carry constantly with them. There 
is nothing new to be said about the collection, which has never ceased 
to be popular for a century ; but nothing can be better or more con- 
venient than its present dress, which the compiler, who, if we recollect 
right, was hanged in full professional costume, would havejentirely 
approved. 


*.* Messrs. Griffith and Farran write to say that the Three Admirals, 
described as a “‘ New Edition,” is a new book, published quite recently. 
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